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Devotion is only another way of writing devoted- 
ness; and the best exhibition of devotedness, and 
therefore, of devotion, is a devoted life. Can there 
be “devotion” without devotedness? Oh yes! just 
as there can be “ illustrations” which do not illus- 
trate, and “teachers” who do not teach. 


It.is a great deal better to have our will conformed 
to God’s will, than it would be to have God’s will 
conformed to our will—in the healing of bodily sick- 
nesses as well as in everything else. There is a wise 
warning, much needed at the present time, in some 
recent words of the German pietist, E. Lehmann, 
who says: “ Think oftener of thy soul’s diseases than 
of thy bodily infirmities. It may perhaps be neces- 
sary for thy spiritual and eternal health that thy 
bodily diseases should last as long as thou art in this 
world. Acquiesce in it, and commit thyself to the 
hands of Jesus.” That is the true spirit of trust, 
contentment in sickness or contentment in health. 


The note-book and the lead-pencil are important 
implements of Sunday-school preparation. The model 
Sunday-school worker, whether teacher or superin- 


11 | itself in the face and figure of its possessor, but there 


-with a poet’s insight, uttered a truth of wide-reaching 


tendent, is careful always to have these two 
implements at hand. Does a bright thought or 
an apt illustration for next Sunday’s lesson flash 
into his mind during the busy hours of the week, 
does he glean some new prineiple from observation of 
the work of others,—out comes the note-book, and 
down goes the timely suggestion in black and white. 
The model Sunday-school worker knows that memory 
is a treacherous custodian for happy thoughts, and 
he prefers to entrust them to the safe guardianship of 
his trusty note-book, which never forgets. 


Not only is it true that personal character shows 


is a sense in which it may be said that character 
shapes and transforms the face and figure, so that 
gradually and surely one becomes an embodiment, as 
well as a reflection, of his innermost self. Thus it is 
that a beautiful character gives beauty to the outer 
being, and that a growth of nobleness of soul results 
in a nobleness of expression and of bearing. Dryden, 


application, when he wrote of a lovely personality : 
“So faultless was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul, 
Which her own inward symmetry reveal’d, 
And like a picture shana _inwlemnon—--L14 


Next to a superintendent, in the power of making 


them for still other alphabets. Of what. use are 
alphabets, save for what is behind them ? 


Afterall, our greatest. work is nét that which at 
the time seems to be great; and the epochs of our 
lives are not always heralded by a signal-flag on the 
turret-outlook of our anticipations, nor are they al- 
ways marked by a red-letter in the calendar of our 
memories. The opportunities of doing an obviously 
great thing are rare, but the opportunities of doing 
our simple duty, which may have infinite consequences 
of good or ill, are at every moment of our lives, 
wherever we find ourselves. A single sentence of coun- | 
sel or of warning to a child, in the home-circle or in the 
Sunday-school, may shape his course for all the future, 
in a line of conduct not thought of by us at the moment. 
An approving word, or a hearty hand-clasp, to a weary 
friend, may be just the means of stimulus and cheer 
to him in his need, which shall enable him to do a 
work for others over which he and we shall rejoice 
together when the books are opened. A personal 
note which is written under the pressure of a sense of 
duty, or a brief paragraph prepared at the printer’s 
call for another “stick” of copy, may have larger 
permanent results in the impulse it brings to its reader 
—known or unknown—than an ambitious volume 
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hope of greatest good, is the one thing that is to be 





and shaping a Sunday-school, comes the secretary ; 
indeed, no superintendent can do his best work in and 
for a Sunday-school without the aid of a good secre- 
tary. The secretary’s work enables the superinten- 
dent to see his school as it is, both in its membership 
and in its habits; it also enables him to hold up be- 
fore his teachers the dangers and the possibilities of 
the school. Without the work of a good secretary 
any Sunday-school is liable to lose scholars and teach- 
ers almost imperceptibly ; with a good secretary a 
Sunday-school can be kept up to its own best standard 
of regularity in the attendance of both scholars and 
teachers. He who can fill a secretary’s place may 
feel that his position is one of large responsibility and 
influence. And whoever would promote the’ best 
interests of a Sunday-school may feel that he is doing 
so when he co-operates heartily with the secretary of 
that school. 


Some men are perpetually preparing for work 
which they never accomplish. They determine’ to 
become proficient artists, and they lay in a stock of 
pigments and pencils; and ere the colors of their first 
rude sketch are dry, another idea seizes them, and 
they rush off to buy a violin with the intention of 
rivalling the great Norwegian. Six months later you 
will find them preparing to be civil engineers, or 
popular essayists, or platform speakers. Preparation 
of this kind never amounts to anything even as prepa- 
ration; time so spent is wasted almost as fatally as 


if spent in idleness. If the student is ever to become- 


anything more than an amateur, there must be prepa- 
ration indeed; but preparation directed to one end 
—long, earnest, and well directed. To be continually 
preparing for new things which are never to be taken 
up, and to be continually changing from subject to 
subject of a useless preparation, is as foolish..and 





profitless as it would be to be perpetually learning 
the alrhabets of new languages, and then dropping 


done now. Nothing that we do is great in itself. God 
can use our least doing for great results. 





THE MASKS OF THE REAL. 


When, in the classical story, any one was fortunate 
enough to be able to steal along the rocky inlets of 
the Isle of Pharos until he found Proteus asleep in 
the midst of his sea-flock, it was necessary that he 
should be prepared for strange surprises. For no 
sooner would he seize the sleeping divinity than 
instantly the form of Proteus changed, and shape 
succeeded to shape until the possibilities of the hor- 
rible and the grotesque seemed to be exhausted. If. 
the adventurer, terrified, relaxed his hold for a mo- 
ment, the divinity plunged into the sea, and was for- 
ever hid from his view; but if he held on undaunted, 
Proteus at last resumed his true shape, and revealed 
to his adventurous captor the secret of the future. 

The Proteus-like confronts us at every step in na- 
ture and in life; but the majority of men are content 
to glance at it carelessly, not asking what is the real 
which masks behind its countlessly changing forms. 
Extend the number of chemical elements to the high- 
est that modern science claims, and it still remains true 
that wherever we go, in highland or lowland, on land 
or on sea, beneath the pole-star or beneath the south- 
ern cross, we are forever confronted by the same few 
elements, mingling in endlessly diverse proportions, 
now rising before us in the shape of a great peak 
cleaving the sky, now bending in the slender stem of 
some graceful tropical flower. From the same brief 
list of known elements come the deadly poison and the 
beneficent balm, the woody fibre of the plant and the 
warm flesh of the animal, the clear, cold ice and 
the burning lava; and beyond the bounds of earth 
the same few elements flash their message into the 
spectrum from burning suns. Perhaps even yet the 





-list 6f elements will be reduced by the decomposition 
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of some substances that have yet defied that process, 
and the dream of some come true, that all is but the 
manifold outworking of one elément,as'itis the mani- 
fold manifestation of one God. 

And just as the few known elements are forever 
masking themselves in new forms in the ceaseless phe- 
nomena of nature, so the great realities of the spirit- 
ual life are hidden behind the gultitudinous incidents 
and experiences of daily life. They are hidden, but 
they may be discerned by the eye that is open to 
them. An instance may be found in the legends 
which have come down to us of the lives made beau- 
tiful by Christianity in its first conflict with heathen- 
dom. We do wrong to these poetical stories when 
we insist upon treating them as mere matter of fact, 


‘and examining them with the eye of the historical 
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critic. They are really to be interpreted as poetical 
delineations of the ‘veal, seen by the eye of faith be- 
hind the poor mask of the outer seeming. When we 
read that the fierce dragon, which had slain many 
mail-clad men, yielded at once to the touch of the 
pure maiden; that a choir of white-robed angels 
attended God’s martyr on his way to the stake ; that, 
at the prayer of the martyred St. Dorothy, roses cut 
fresh in Paradise and dripping with heavenly dew 
were brought to him who had mocked her, and that 
he thereupon gave himself to Christ his Saviour ; 
that St. Agnes appeared in a vision to her parents 
with the peace of Paradise upon her brow, and nest- 
ling close among heaven’s white lambs,— we are 
taught something truer than the brain of the mere 
historical critic is apt to imagine when he searches 
through faded manuscripts and dusty books for the 
origin of these fair stories. Dead men have truly 
started to life at the touch of, the bones of the saints ; 
the angel has indeed stood by the martyr in the hot 
flames; the breath of Paradise has indeed been blown 
from quenched funereal pyres; and to those who have 
trusted themselves to life’s sea, depending on no 
human help, like St. Ursula’s eleven thousand vir- 


them to their destined shores. 


But we who walk in the ways in which these walked 
of old, and to whom no angel appears with shining 
crown, are we to think that we are less favored than 
they because no such radiant vision ever crosses our 
path? Nay, rather, but we should pray that our eyes 
may be opened that we may discern the real behind 
the mask. We read of St. This and St. That, that, 
going out in the winter’s cold, they encountered some 
sick old man, some weak little child, perishing in the 
snow, and, stripping themselves of their own needed 
garments, they clothed the perishing, for Jesus’ sake. 
And lo! when their act of Christian self-abnegation 
was completed, there stood before them, not the sick 
man, not the weak child, but the Christ himself, ra- 
diant with heavenly glory, and with hands uplifted 
in blessing. The’ legend is divinely true. To feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, for Christ’s sake, is 
to feed and to clothe Christ himself; and many a man 
who has turned his back on the sight of human woe 
and of human need, who has left the perishing to die 
where they have fallen, has unconsciously turned his 
back upon Christ, and has left Him standing outside 
in the rain and cold and storm. “Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee?” “Verily I say unto you, as ye did it not 
unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me.” 

This, indeed, is the reality behind all the diverse 
manifestations of personal and church religious life— 
the presence of the living Lord; absent as respects 
the manifestation of his human form, but present in 
the Spirit. In every Christian pulpit, he stands be- 
hind his true servant, proffering salvation to the 
needy soul,—at every table of the Lord, dispensing 
with his own hands the sacramental bread and wine. 
He is the true minister of reconciliation, of edifica- 
tion, and of consolation. What avails the spoken 
benediction of the visible minister, except it come 


2 from him? Granted that he is invisible, we yet haye 





to remember that one of the high achievements of 
Christian living is to endure as seeing him who is in- 
visible. "3ehind the many gifts is the one Spirit. 

We vainly think that if for a moment we could see 


-our Lord as he is, and fee) the pressure of his-hand 


upon our forehead, and hear his words of blessing, 
thenceforward we could walk in peace along the paths 
of a life eniightened by that vision, without fear, with- 
out doubt, and without questioning. Men have strug- 
gled all their lives for the Beatific Vision of the medi- 

seval theology, thinking that, if they once saw the 
Divine with their own eyes, all their difficulties would 
forever vanish. It was not so with the men who saw 
Christ of old, and of whom Peter is the type. They 
went out to do battle with a wicked and an unbeliev- 
ing world; they had to struggle with sore tempta- 
tione; they had to conquer their fleshly weakness ; 
they had to face the fire and the sword. Why should 
the world treat us any better than it treated them? 
Surely, to see the very face of Christ would make it 
only the harder for us to turn again to a world wherein 
there is so much that is un-Christlike; and the keener 
our enjoyment of the vision of Christ’s purity, the 
keener would be our pain in our contact with the 
world’s impurity. For to be Christlixe is not to suffer 
less, but to suffer more. 

Yet we may see Christ as he gives himself to be 
seen in the Christlike deeds of his servants. The 
Lord appears to us in many forms. The words of 
true teaching that fell from the lips of those who 
taught us of God came from the lips of Christ present 
in the Spirit. The words of wise warning that arrested 
us at the entrance to some downward path, the words 
of consolation that dropped healing upon our wounded 


spirits,—whose were they but his? We scan the garb. 


of outward circumstance in which this or that blessing 
is brought to our soul; and we ascribe the blessing 
to this religious agency and to that. But if only our 
eyes were clearer, we could discern, behind all the 
multitudinous variations of outward circumstance, 
_Christ blessing us with shadowy hands. “He took 

And their eyes were opened, and they knew Him.” 
Beneath the pulse of our bodily life beats the pulse 
of another life, not felt by the bodily touch. It is 
the pulse of Christ’s life beating within us, and trans- 
forming our life until it is in complete accord with his. 
Every new aspiration toward the good, every new 
achievement over evil, every fresh impulse to take up 
some work for Christ in the world, is a manifestation 
of that life. As Christ is the one reality of the reli- 
gious life, in its manifestation in outward citcum- 
stance, so the Christ-life is the one reality behind the 
diverse forms of the religious life within us. And 
that in itself is the pledge and seal of coming victory. 
“Through life, through death; 

through sinning, 

Christ will suffice us, for he hath sufficed. 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


through sorrow and 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Only think of it! Here comes a reader from Kansas 
deliberately asking us to reconcile various conflicting 
views concerning the location of the Garden of Eden. 
He says: 

I submit a question to you for an answer through your column 
of Notes on Open Letters. We have a normal class here taught 
by our pastor. On a question in Bible geography, the class 
were taught that Eden was located at the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. In an article by Professor John P. Peters, 
“Daniel and the Monuments,” in The Sunday School Times of 
January 23, he says: “In those days [that is, in the time of 
Daniel] the Tigris and Euphrates did not unite as at present, 
and fofm 6ne stream. The Persian Gulf reached to a point 
many miles above their present junction.” How can we recon- 
cile these statements ? 

Now it is obvious that that question puts us in an 
embarrassing positien. We cannot in fairness ask Pro- 
fessor Peters to rearrange ancient geography in order to 
conform its facts to fhe statements of the Kansas pastor; 
nor do we want to shake the confidence of the members 
of that normal class in the unqualified geographical 
knowledge of their pastor. If, indeed, Professor Peters 





were willing to yield a point, and "yould get back the 


junction of the two rivers,—say, fifty or sixty centuries,— 
so that Eden could have the site just where the Kansas 
pastor located it, we should then be obliged to meet 
President Warren and his array of evidence in the claim 
that Eden was at the North Pole. Perhaps the best we 
can say is, that both Professor Peters and the Kansas 
pastor, as well as President Warren, have some reason 
for believing that their several positions are correct; 
and that, so far as we know, they all may be so. 


How common it is to confound “ faith” and “ sight,” 
or “faith” and “ knowledge”! Yet how important it 
is to bear in mind the distinction between these terms, 
One of our Arizona readers is in trouble of mind at this 
point; and, because we deem his perplexity a represen- 
tative one, we give place to his communication, as follows: 

Since your editorial on “‘ Presumption is not Faith,” I have 
scanned your columns eagerly to see a challenge of one unfor- 
tunate statement. The design of that article, and its summary 
as given in the issue of February 10, I cordially approve. Your 
main position, as stated in this last number, is assuredly ten- 
able. But incidental to that discussion, you made, in the first 
article, a statement which I find it hard to harmonize with the 
truth. Near the beginning of the discussion you said, speaking 
of faith, “in its truest exercise it begins where knowledge 
ends.” And again, towards the close of your editorial, that po- 
sition is re-stated. It seems, indeed, to be a fundamental con- 
ception in the mind of the writer. But how could you better 
define “presumption” ? I think I understand the thought; 
but, even in the most indulgent view, it appears so unfortu- 
nately expressed as to require revision. You say that “ faith is 
a well-grounded trust in God.” That is good; but how can you 
add the words cited above? The act of Abraham recorded in 
Genesis 15 : 6 is considered by Paul, in Galatians 3 : 6, a true 
exercise of faith. It was prompted by and based upon a dis- 
tinct utterance of God. In what possible sense 2an you say that 
this act of Abraham began to be exercised in its truest sense 
where his knowledge ended? The cases of Noah building the 
the ark, of David collecting material for the temple, of Jere- 
miah redeeming his kinsman’s field, clash strangely with such 
an assertion. And what will you say of the faith which, with 
hope and love, shall “ abide” when we shall know as we are 
known? Will you cite truer acts of faith than those cited 
above, or any act of faith that in its truest exercise begins where 
knowledge ends? 


What is “faith”? In the very first definition given 


to the word by Webster, we are told faith is “the assent 
of the mind sates the = of what is declared by an- 
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veracity ; ” in other words, that it is trust and confidence 
in another, beyond the assurance and conviction which 
are a result of knowledge on the subject concerning 
which he testifies. To take the case of Abraham in the 
instance above referred to, it will be seen that his faith 
in God began, as a possibility, where his knowledge, in 
the matter of God’s declaration to him, ended—ceased 
to be the basis of his conviction. Abraham was an old 
man without children. God told him that he should be 
the father of a countless posterity. Abraham had no 
knowledge on this subject beyond the knowledge that 
God had given him this promise; and it was because he 
had no knowledge that it was possible for him to have 
faith. If God had told him that he was an old man, and 
that he was childless, and that he had led a pilgrim life 
up to that hour, it would have required no faith to have 
believed God in these statements ; for concerning them 
Abraham had knowledge ; but then, as always, the possi- 
bility of faith began at the point where knowledge, as a 
basis of conviction, ceased. The same principle applies 
in the case of Noah, planning for a flood which no 
knowledge of his gave him assurance of; of David collect- 
ing materials for a temple which he should not build 
himself, but which his faith in God assured him should 
be built by his son; of Jeremiah redeeming a field 
which had no value according to human evidence, but 
which. was declared of God to be a certain possession. 
And soitis always : knowledgeis as sight ; it isthe evidence 
of the senses; “‘ faith is the evidence [the ‘proving’ as the 
Revision renders it] of things not seen,” —and so not within 
the scope of literal knowledge. As Christians “we walk 
by faith, not by sight”—not by knowledge; faith in its 
truest exercise begins at that point where knowledge 
ends. So it is here, and so it will be hereafter; even 
when we know the eternal verities as they cannot be 
known here in the flesh, there will doubtless be room for 
faith in God concerning his promises of that which then 
also is beyond our kmowledge. Faith in God is 
shown, not in our believing that which we know of the 
past or which we see in the present, but in our trusting 
him according to his word for the future—beyond our 
sight and knowledge. Faith is better than sight, better 
than knowledge; and in its truest exercise it practica!ly 
begins, in its possibility of play, at the point where sight 





and knowledge fail us as the basis of confidence. 
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WHAT SHALL I WRITE? 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


“ What shall I write?” and the preacher 
Was dull and weary and sad. 

How could he make the people 
Eager and strong and glad? 

How could life’s sparkling water 
Flow when the stream was dry? 

He had lost the way to the fountain, 
That gushed from the mountain high. 


‘TY will write no more,” said the preacher, 
And forth he went to the street. 
“T am not fit for a teacher, 
For the hungry I have no meat. 
God does not own my service, 
Men heed not what I say ; 
My words fall idle and powerless, 
The heavens are brass when I pray.” 


He passed, in his trouble, a furnace 
Where men toiled long in the heat. 
Naught could they know of the summer 
Smiling and song-full and sweet ; 
Naught of the forest’s secrets ; 
Of shadows, of cool, limpid brooks ; 
Of rest beneath waving branches, 
With poems and pictures and books. 


A pang, like a sharp blade, of pity 
Cut deep to the core of his heart. 
““O God ! those are also thy children, 
Of thy playtimes where is their part?” 
From a tired hand he wrested a hammer. 
“Tt is time, my brother, for rest. 
I will work in your stead at the furnace ; 
Go out in God’s world, and be blest.” 


And there with the grimy toilers 
He smote with an even pace ; 
And his heart was eased and rested 
As the sweat stood on his face. 
With the needy he met the Master, 
By his touch was wakened, thrilled. 
Thence life flowed into. his spirit ; 
Lo! the empty one was filled. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MESSIANIC 
HOPE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


px TALBOT W..CHAMBERS. D.D. 





1. The first appearance of this hope is in what is 
called the protevangelium in Genesis. .It occurs in the 
judgment upon the serpent (“ the old serpent,” Rev. 12: 
9), who had deceived the woman, and through her 
blasted the race. The alliance between the tempter and 
the tempted was not to continue. “I will put,” said 
Jehovah God,—“ I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman ;” and not only that, but also “ between thy seed 
and her seed.” The conflict thus caused is not imagi- 
nary, but real and enduring. “It shall bruise [or crush] 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Both parties 
are to suffer ; but the suffering of the one is local and 
partial, while that of the other is vital and ruinous. 
Here, then, along with the sentence comes the reprieve. 
The rainbow does not follow, but accompanies, the 
storm. ‘The seed of the woman” does not directly 
mean the virgin-born, because it is not the custom of 
Scripture prophecy, which is a growing system, to define 
with precision so far in advance, and also because, as 
the serpeni’s seed confessedly is to be taken in a collec- 
tive sense, so must the other. (Calvin: Generaliter semen 
interpretor de posteris.') On one side is the whole posterity 
of Eve, of course including him in whom the abstract 
becomes a personal unity; on the other side is Satan 
with his angels, and such men as side with him, and so 
become, as our Saviour calls the tares, “the children of 
the wicked one” (compare John 8 : 44). Betwéem these 
is a long and painful struggle, but at last the powér.of| 
evil is overthrown. 

2. This general promise first receives a closer specifi- 
cation in the prophecy of Noah (Gen. 9: 26). The 
patriarch had three sons, from whom the earth was peo- 
pled. Of one of these he said, “Blessed be Jehoveh, 
the God of Shem.” The emphasis lies in the latter 
clause. Shem’s great privilege and blessing is that he 
has Jehovah for his God. Here first occurs the combi- 
nation so frequent afterward : God of a man, of a people, 
etc. To Shem and his pdsterity the true living God 
stands in a relation of mutual possession. They are his 
people in a special and peculiar sense. 

3. The general statement is still farther Wefined in the 
promise given to Abraham when he was called from his 








1In English : “I interpret the word ‘seed,’ in a genera] sense, | 
posterity.”’—Tue Epiror. 


father’s house, “In thee shall the families of the earth 
be blessed,””—a promise renewed afterwards to the seed of 
Isaac (Gen. 26 : 4), and again to the seed of Jacob 
(28: 14). It is in and through a single nation that the 
world-wide blessing is to be manifested. In Galatians 
8: 16 the Apostle Paul argues, from the term “seed” be- 
ing in the singular, that the reference here is not to the 
patriarch’s posterity in general, but to one descendant, 
namely, Christ,—an argument which is justified by the 
fact that the word used is a collective term, which, while 
it admits of plurality, also involves at the same time the 
idea of unity. Christ was the embodiment of all that 
was represented in Israel. Apart from him, its separate 
existence as a peculiar people had no meaning. The 
true seed of Abraham, therefore, was he who became 
known as the Messiah. 

4. A still closer specification is contained in Jacob’s 
prophetic blessing upon his sons : 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, 

Until Shiloh come ; 

And unto him shall the obedience of the peoples be. 
The precise meaning of the third member of this sen- 
tence is much contested. But whether it mean until 
the Peace or Peacemaker come, or until he come unto 
whom it belongs, or—as most modern critics say, though 
without reason—until he come to Shiloh (that is, the 
place where the tabernacle rested); in any event, the 
next clause indicates a widespread dominion, the posses- 
sion of which distinguishes Judah above all his brethren. 
Hence, all Jewish antiquity referred the prophecy to the 
Messiah, and its words mean that the future deliverer 
must spring out of Judah. 

5. In the heathen soothsayer Balaam, to whom was 
given “the knowledge of the Most High,” there is a 
reference to a human dominion of resistless power, which 
shall stand when every worldly kingdom is sinking into 
dust : 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel. 


Prior to the conquest of Canaan, he sees and declares, 
far off in time, and not near in space (Num. 24:17), a 
dynasty which shall brook no opposition, and is one day 
to have its culminating head in “the bright, the morn- 
ing star” (Rev. 22 : 16). 

6. In God’s words to Moses (Num. 18: 15) the promise 
takes anethearshbape. ~ raise them up a prophet 
like unto thee.” Instead of idle and profane divina- 
tions, there would be one to speak the divine word with 
divine authority. And though this doubtless primarily 
refers to the goodly succession of inspired teachers in 
Israel, it yet pointed also to One who should sum up all 
that went before, and reveal the full grace and truth, 
even as Moses had given the law (Acts 3 : 22). 

7. Under the monarchy, the family, as well as the 
tribe, from which Messiah should spring, is set forth. 
Nathan imparts to David (2 Sam. 7 : 11 seg.) the promise 
of a seed to arise after him, the throne of whose kingdom 
should endure forever. If it sinned, it should be chas- 
tised, but never forsaken. The dynasty of David would 
become eternal in its great head, described in the Apoca- 
lypse as “the root and offspring of David.” The lineage 
of the Messiah is nowhere more closely defined. But 
henceforth the states and conditions of the future de- 
liverer are recited in the experiences given in the Psalms. 

8. One class of these prophetic lyrics is conceived 
in a martial strain, and represents the Messiah as a king 
going forth to battle and subduing all his foes (Psa. 110), 
or as seated at Jehovah’s right as his Son, and receiving 
as such the whole earth for his inheritance (Psa. 2), or 
as a monarch whose rule spreads blessings in every 
direction, and calls forth universal praise (Psa. 72), or as 
a king who espouses the nations as his bride, and has all 
conceivable splendor and joy (Psa. 45), or as one through 
whom the most hostile of nations are adopted into the 
family of God and become citizens of Zion (Psa. 87), 
while a little group of songs (96-100) describe the blessed 
results of Messiah’s advent, when the floods clap their 
hands, and the hills sing for joy. 

9. Over against these, in the same collections, are sad 
strains describing the sorrows of an innocent man under 
unjust persecution. “They take form and shape from 
David’s career, yet evidently transcend anything in his 
experience. Sometimes it is the reproach of malicious 


foes (Psa. 69 : 20, 21; 41: 7, 8), or the treachery of pro- | 


fessed friends (Psa. 41 : 9), or physical suffering, such as 
intense thirst, disjointed bones, a broken heart, no drink 
but vinegar and gall, the desertion of all friends, and 
the very “dust of death” (Psa. 22). But these Passion- 
Psalms almost uniformly pass from the language of sore 
complaint to that of pious hope and confident praise. A 
conspicuous instance is seen in the Twenty-second Psalm, 








where the sufferer declares that even the ends of the earth 
shall rejoice in his deliverance, and far-off heathen shall 
declare, from generation to generation, the praise of 
Jehovah. Thus the prayers and the thanks of the wor- 
shiper were so framed in God’s providence, that, even 
without the consciousness of the offerer, they became 
prophetic, and set forth what was to find its complete 
fulfillment only in the ages to come. 

10. In the Prophets, the Messianic hope usually comes 
in as a contrast to the painful experiences resulting from 
the people’s failure in daty. God has wrath, and sin 
must be punished ; but in the distance is a far brighter 
day. Thus before the captivity of the Northern King- 
dom, Joel sets over against the affecting picture of a 
fertile land turned into a desolate wilderness the genial 
prospect of a rain of spiritual influences coming down 
upon both sexes and all ages and conditions (Joel 2: 
28-32), and ensuring universal and perpetual deliverance. 
Amos (9 : 11) admits the fall of the dynasty, but declares 
that it shall be restored, and assume its rightful control 
over all nations. Hosea (8 : 5) predicts a mournful wan- 
dering, yet says “afterward shall the children of Israel 
seek Jehovah their God and David their king.” 

11. After Israel had been carried into exile, the Judean 
prophets paint the future in glowing colors. Micah 
(4: 1-4) tells of the exaltation of the temple above lofty 
mountains, so that distant peoples stream toward it, and 
under its influence live in perpetual peace and prosperity. 
Out of little Bethlehem comes forth a ruler whose goings 
forth are from everlasting, and whose influence is like 
dew from Jehovah, ‘like showers upon the grass (Micah 
5: 2,7). But Isaiah, his contemporary, is still more full 
and clear both as to Messiah’s person and his work. He 
resumes the twofold representation found in the Psalms, 
at one time a despised and woe-begone sufferer, at another 
a glorious resistless conqueror. He is a mere sprout from 
the roots of Jesse’s fallen trunk, he grows up in obscurity, 
he is a servant of rulers, he is rejected and mocked, is 
arrested and imprisoned, dies as a felon, and men appoint 
his grave with the wicked. But,on the other hand, he 
prolongs his days and sees a numerous posterity, he 
justifies his name, Immanuel (—God with us), light from 
heaven illumines the northern frontier and streams all 
over the earth, arms become fuel for the fire, peace reigns 


‘| from sea to sea, the desert blossoms as the rose, and the 


child that is born of the virgin sits upon a throne which 
hias no rival and no end. _—— 


12. These blessed promises, together with the added 
statements of Jeremiah, comforted the chosen people in 
their exile. But even these new messengers repeated 
the assurance. Ezekiel recounted the stately visions at 
Chebar; the providence of God overturning one earthly 
kingdom after another; the reappearance of David to 
gather his scattered sheep; the sprinkling of the Holy 
Ghost, followed by a new heart and a new spirit; the 
restoration of the temple; and an ever-widening stream 
from its altar which freshened even the waters of the 
Dead Sea, and nourished a tree whose very leaves were 
for the healing of the nations. Daniel, even in the 
heathen capital, set forth in glowing symbols the succes- 
sion of great world-empires and their fall by the impact 
of a stone cut out without hands; told of the coming of 
“one like unto a son of man,” who received an everlast- 
ing dominion; and spoke of an anointed one, a prince, 
who was indeed cut off and had nothing, yet confirmed 
the covenant, made an end of sins, and brought in ever- 
lasting righteousness. 

18. After the restoration from Babylon, the people, 
discouraged by their contracted numbers and resources, 
are cheered by a reiteration of the old promises. Haggai 
informs them (Hag. 2 : 7-9) that the second temple shall 
be filled with the desirable things of all nations, and 
have greater glory than the first. Zechariah speaks of 
Jehovah’s lowly servant, Branch (Zech. 3: 8), who, as 
priest and king, builds the spiritual temp!e (6 : 12), who 
is a meek yet universal monarch (9: 9, 10), and also a 
shepherd betrayed and sold (11 : 12), whose pierced form 
awakens penitence and conversion (12 : 10), and who as 
the Fellow of Jehovah has been smitten by Jehovah 
himself (18:7). Finally, Malachi winds up the entire 
series by contrasting the present limited and formal wor- 
ship with the pure offering one day to be offered from the 
rising of the sun to its setting (Mal. 1:11), and by an- 
nouncing a forerunner after whom shall come the angel 
of the covenant like refiner’s fire and fuller’s soap, or, as 
the New Testament puts it, “ whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor” 
(Matt. 3 : 12). 

14. From this long line of prophetic utterances there 
grew up among the Jews a deep and widespread con- 
viction that there was One to come whom they commonly 
called the Messiah, and whose advent would be the ovca- 
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sion of transcendent and universaljoy. The chief priests 
had no difficulty in answering Herod’s question where 
the Christ should be born; when Andrew heard the 
words of Jesus, he said to his brother, “We have found 
the Messiah;” and even the poor Samaritan woman 
whom the Saviour met at the well could say, “I know 
that Messiah cometh; when he is come, he will declare 
unto us all things.” When the blind beggars by the 
roadside solicited the kind offices of Jesus, it was in the 
words, “ Have mercy upon us, thou son of David” (Matt. 
9:27); and when the childrea in the temple joined in 
the applause of the multitude, it was in the cry, “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David” (21: 15), “The sure mercies of 
David” (Isa. 55: 3), the inviolable covenant promise 
attached to his name, was the nucleus around which 
gathered the hopes of the whole nation. They found 
difficulty in reconciling the picture of a suffering Mes- 
siah with that of a triumphant Messiah; but the general 
tenor of the prophecies was so clear and marked that 
neither captivity nor exile, neither domestic nor foreign 
oppression, not even the long, long silence of vision and 
oracle after Malachi, could root out the assurance that 
the anointed prince would one day come and establish 
the kingdom that should never be destroyed. 

15. Finally, it must be admitted that in the books of 
the biblical Apocry pha there is not found the clear and 
explicit reference to a personal Messiah which one would 
expect. But, however this fact may be accounted for, 
it cannot have any weight against the popular conscious- 
ness in the time of our Lord. The Messianic idea was 
then thoroughly alive among the people, apart from any 
efforts of the Saviour to revive it. Seethesong of Zach- 
arias and that of Mary; the description of Simeon 
(waiting for the consolation of Israel), and his calling 
the infant ‘a. light to lighten the Gentiles;” the thanks- 
giving of the holy Anna; the questioning awakened by 
the appearance of John the Baptist (Luke 8 : 15); John’s 
own inquiry addressed to our Lord (7: 19); Peter’s 
answer to our Lord (9 : 20); and the Pharisees’ question 
“when the kingdom of God cometh” (17: 20). Nor 
can we understand the language of the priests and scribes 
during the trial of Jesus when they said to him, “ If thou 
be the Christ, tell us,” and when they accused him to 
Pilate of “saying that he himself is Christ a king” 
(22 : 67; 23: 2), unless it be admitted that there was a 
general expectation of a Messiah to come. The worldly 
cherished it as a national hope, but the humble 
-nd devout looked for it as the fulfillment of the great 
spiritual promise which had for ages and generations 
made the holy writings dear to the hearts of believers. 





A BIT OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES ©. STARBUCK. 


It is curious to note, in the history of David, at once 
how necessary he found his nephews, the three sons of 
Zeruiah,—namely, Joab, Mishai, and Asahel,—and how 
cordially he disliked them. This feeling plainly appears 
in his declaration: “These men the sons of Zeruiah be 
too hard for me.” No king, and least of all an Eastern 
king, can fail to dislike those by whom he feels himself 
constrained, and yet with whom he cannot dispense. 
And many years later, the words, “What have I to do 
with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” shows that he did not 
love them any better. But, though the king’s dislike 
extended to all three, or, rather, to the two survivors of 
the early death of Asahel, we know that towards Joab 
it gradually concentrated itself into intense hatred, 
rather aggravated than lessened by the fact that he at 
last owed his throne and his life to the rude but un- 
flinching loyalty of his sister’s son, who not only won the 
victory for him, but, by the faithful severity of his lan- 
guage towards his uncle, restrained him from throwing 
away the fruits of it by the immoderate and unseasonable 
indulgence of a father’s grief over the rebel son. We 
might think that the foundation of this dislike was Joab’s 

treacherous murder of Abner, were it not that this ex- 
pression of repugnance to him and his brother at the 
time of the murder is of a kind that points farther back. 
This coupling the name of their mother with his mention 
of them in his expressions of mistrust, seems to imply 
that the dislike was first felt towards her, and then de- 
scended to her sons, who may, very probably, have 
derived their harsh and unscrupulous strength of char- 
acter from their mother. We remember that, though she 
was the sister of David, she Whs not the daughter of 
Jesse; and if, as is probable, her character is reflected 
in that of her sons, she appears to have been, on her 
father’s side, of a harder and rougher stock than David. 
Indeed, if her father Nahash was the king of Ammon 
(and we know that David had intimate relations with 





him), she was, on that side, an alien to Israel, and evi- 
dently anything but a second Ruth. And as, after the 
marriage of her mother to Jesse, there were eight sons, 
of whom David was the youngest, his half-sister Zeruiah 
was very probably old enough to take the part of a 
mother, rather than of a sister, towards him, especially 
if he lost his mother young, as is not unlikely, seeing 
that there is no reference to her in his history. And 
even if she lived long enough to bring up her youngest 
boy, we may be pretty sure that her eldest daughter 
helped her largely, and doubtless bore no gentle rule 
over her young half-brother. And, considering espe- 
cially the very early age of marriage in the East, her 
three sons may very well have been almost, perhaps 
quite, as old as their youthful uncle. 

It is no very bold conjecture, therefore, that his three 
half-nephews were his playmates. David himself had 
abundance of faults, but his rich, sensitive nature must 
have been greatly chafed in the collision with these rude, 
hard souls, which in later life were sometimes to restrain 
him from impolicy or presumption, and sometimes to be 
the willing instruments of his crimes, but which nowhere 
appear as inspiring or aiding any lofty or holy aim. And 
while David’s reign, in every direction, was an incalcu- 
lable blessing to Israel, his personal crimes and misfor- 
tunes seem:to have been derived from the fact that there 


was altogether lacking to him the serene and self-forget- | 


ful magnanimity of his friend Jonathan, that he never 
could fairly master the vehemence of his personal im- 
pulses, whether towards love or towards hatred. We 
seem, therefore, to catch, in the impatient exasperation 
of his references to “‘ these men the sons of Zeruiah,” an 
echo of many a rude collision of his boyhood with both 
the mother and the overbearing sons, such as he had 
never been able to forgive, though family ties and regards 
of policy compelled him long to suppress the grudge. 
And his dying charge concerning Joab, though it breathes 
mainly the spirit of a man who, with all his faults, had 
his heart set on high aims and controlled by high prin- 
ciples, yet breathes no less the concentrated personal 
resentment of a whole life-time. 

Yet though the life of David may set home to us 
(what we are so exceedingly apt to forget) that the least 
in the kingdom of God is greater than the greatest of the 
kings and righteous men who looked forward to itp we 
are not, in judging him, standing as we do in the pure 
light cast around us by his sinless Son, to forget that the 
men most after God’s own heart are not those that have 
the fewest faults, but those that have the richest natures 
to be redeemed from faults, the noblest aims in spite of 
faults, and the most contrite willingness, so far as the 
range of present vision gives the perception of faults, to 
be purified from them by the free Spirit of God. There- 
fore it is that even the sinless Redeemer is not dishonored, 
but extolled, by being called the Son of David. 





THE HARP. 
' BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


The storm had céased. Upon the glinting sea, 
Drawn from a wreck, lay spoils of many a land, 
While tossed all carelessly upon the sand 

Rested a harp, by the waves’ stern decree 

Destined no more the voice of song to be, 

Torn from the player’s lingering, loving hand. 
And, as I listened, »’er the music grand 
Of nature’s organ soft a monody 
Arose, a single perfect note swelled clear, 
Quivered, and sank, yet ever rose and fell, 
As broke the billows on the single string, 

Until, at last, it seemed that I could hear 

The mournful story the sea strove to tell, 
Sweeping in pity o’er the shattered string. 





THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In the beginning of 1885 the Constructive Method of 
Bible instruction made its appearance. At the end of 
six months, unparalleled progress was reported in our 
work of teaching. Now the year has closed, and our 
study on the Gospel by Matthew is finished. Why did 
we teach so long without learning the true method? 
We will call forward two of our scholars, and let them 
show the result of our year’s study in an argument sup- 
posed to be between a Christian and a Jewish maiden. 
Lest they weary you, they may omit the introduction, 
and begin in the heart of the argument. 

HELEN.—Let us begin, Zillah, with the birth of Jesus, 
and follow the outline laid down in our Bible-school 
lessons in the Gospel by Matthew: 1, The infancy of 


Jesus; 2, Acts preparatory to his public ministry ; 3, 
Demonstrative discourses and miracies in Galilee; 4, 
Demonstrative discourses and miracles on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem; 5, Acts relative to his death and 
resurrection. You have said that he was to be of the 
seed of Abraham, of the house of David. The first 
thing which Matthew does is to trace his genealogy back 
to David, and to Abraham. You cannot deny that Jesus 
came of the right stock, in the right line of descent. 

ZILLAH.—I have no desire to deny what is apparent 
to all. But being of David’s house does not prove him 
to be the Messiah ; hundreds of men were of David’s line. 

HELEN.—Of course, that is not conclusive evidence; 
but it has its weight. I use it only as far as it applies. 
Where do your Scriptures say was the ordained place of 
‘his birth? 

ZILLAH.—I think it was Bethlehem. 

HELEN.—That is just where Matthew says he was 
born. When Herod inquired of the chief priests and 
scribes where he should be born, they said: “In Beth- 
lehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 
And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.” 
Herod was greatly troubled, and sent forth and slew all 
\ the children in Bethlehem from two years old and under. 

ZILLAH.—If Herod slew all the children, Helen, that 
ends the argument at once. 

HELEN.—Not at all. Being warned of God, the par- 
ents of Jesus had fled with him to Egypt, and that brought 
about the fulfillment of another prophecy ; for Hosea 
wrote, “Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 

ZILLAH.—It does seem strange that so many prophe- 
cies should meet in him; and yet, Helen, he cannot be 
the Messiah, for Isaiah wrote: “ His nameshall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace.” How sublime this prophecy ! 
But, instead of bearing these names, what was he called? 
A Nazarene,—a name despised among the Jews. 

HELEN.—Matthew says: “He came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Naza- 
rene.” Will you please read what Isaiah says about 
being despised ? 

ZILLAH (reads Isa. 58 : 8).—If I could know that this 
prophecy refers to the Messiah, I should be inclined, 


Helen, to believe as you do. Go on, tell me g]l san-know 
about this man Jesus: - 


HELEN.—The second section of the book records only 
three events; namely, 1. The preaching of John the 
Baptist. 2. The baptism of Jesus. 8. The temptation 
of Jesus. But all three are powerful arguments. 

ZILLAH.—I know that a great prophet was to precede 
him ; for Isaiah said: ‘‘The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

HELEN.—The third section is proof positive. He 
made Capernaum the centre of his public ministry in 
fulfillment, of prophecy ; he spake as never man spake; 
he healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, raised the 
dead, and wrought many other miracles in his own name. 
Matthew says he spoke in parables, “that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will 
open my mouth in parables; I will utter things which 
have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” 
When we find how many prophecies unite in him, how 


without sin, what mighty works he wrought, and remem- 
ber the character of all his words and acts, we must 
believe that he was what he professed to be,—the Son of 
God, God manifest in the flesh. 

Zi1LLAH.—There is one thing that puzzles me, and stag- 
gers my faith. How was it that so many who heard him 
did not believe ? 

HELEN.—“ In them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not un- 
derstand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive.” 

ZILLAH.—I see I must reject Matthew's Gospel or 
accept Matthew’s Christ. But did he not die, Helen, 
the death of a malefactor ? 

HELEN (reads Isa. 53: 7, 8).—You see your own 
Scriptures foretold his death. All that they prophesied 
was literally fulfilled. It is written: “They pierced my 
hands and my feet.” “They look and stare upon me.” 
“They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon 
my vesture,” and many other things which came to pass 
when Jesus was crucified; but the crowning argument 
of all is the resurrection, the ground of*our faith and the 
hope of all beliévers. 

ZILLAH.—You almost persuade me to be a.Christian. 
How did-you ever learn to argue so well with a Jew? 

HELEN.—It all comes through our new method of 















God testified to his sonship, how he was tempted, yet- 
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was in it, it was his room, and we must stay out unless 
he wanted us there. He began to get better right away, 
and one of the first things he got over was being cross. 
I s’pose most anybody would be cross with your back 
melted in plaster-paris like an image, and couldn’t 
scratch it the least mite in the world, no matter how 
dreadfully it felt. The first two nights he was very bad, 
but after that the grandmother said he slept like a 
cherrybim. Jim got acquainted with the boy, and he 
liked him; but we couldn’t stay in the house on account 
of our children. We didthave the worst time with them. 
Norah wouldn’t let them come into the kitchen, and 
they didn’t know how to play any better than doll babies. 
The little one always cried, and the biggest one got mad 
at every single thing. The worst day of all was when 
mamma went down the bay with papa, and stayed all 
night; but I suppose that was pretty much our fault. 

Miss Dorcas Armstrong promised to come and take 
care of us. We didn’t want anybody, but mamma said 
she should feel a little easier on account of the children. 
Mamma had to go early, and Miss Dorcas was coming 
after breakfast; but instead of that she fell down the 
cellar-stairs, and broke her spines in three places.' A 
boy came and told Jane about it, and said she was sure 
to die. Ofcourse, we felt dreadfully, because she gave 
me my blue and gold beads, and was going to show Jim 
how to stuff a bird, if he ever could find a dead one. Jane 
went over to see if she could do anything, and she didn’t 
come back. 

We couldn’t go near the nursery, because the doctor 
had begun taking the plaster-paris off from the boy’s 
back, and he had to keep stiller than ever. Norah was 
baking, and she said we must just do the best we could 
like the little tot with the dolly, but that taking pretty | by ourselves. I wanted to have a picnic, but Jim likes 
children was almost like doing good to those that did | playing Indian best; so we got all my dolls, and took the 
good tous. And I never thought before that the people | two little girls out into the wigwam. They had all the 
who came crowding about Jesus were dirty and disagree- | dolls, and were having such a nice time, when Jim came 
able, and govered with horrible sores; but mamma said | creeping up with his face painted, and surrounded the 
they probably were, yet Jesus pitied them, and put his | house, and carried them away captive. Maudy, the 
hands on them and healed them. oldest one, was Mrs. Samuel Dustin, with the big doll in 

We felt very brave after that talk; it was more like | her arms for the baby ; and Tilda, the little one, was the 


being grown up to-do good in that way. But I can tell| boy. I was Mr. Dustin, and had all the rest of the dolls 
care. The greatest fun was a hospital in the grape-arbor. | you it is a good deal easier to start right when people are | for children, only I had to wheel them away in the wheel- 


We had the house that was made for pigeons, with all | talking to you, than to keep right on doing it after every- | barrow, and stop to fire back at the Indians. Maudy 


didn’t want to be a captive, she wanted to get away; and 
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study, the Constructive Method, by which we have studied 
Matthew’s Gospel this year. 

ZILLAH.—I shall be grateful to you, dear Helen, all 
the days of my life. Take this ring as a pledge of my 
undying friendship. 


be two children, and we guessed we should have the two 
we wanted; but it didn’t come out that way. 

Mama asked us if we really wanted the poor children 
so that we might do them good, and make them happy, 
or only because-we thought they would be a new sort of 
plaything, and amuse us. I did suppose I wanted them 
just to do good; but when I came to think about it, I 
believed, after all, it was mostly because it seemed like 
good fun. I know I never once thought of doing any- 
thing disagreeable. 

Then mamma told us that the hospital people were 
very much perplexed about a case they had. It was a 
family where the father and mother were both dead, and 
there was only the grandmother to take care of three 
children,—two little girls, of three and five, and a boy of 
eleven. The grandmother used to go out washing, and 
the boy sold papers. But one day he fell when he was 
getting on a street-car, and hurt his back dreadfully, —I 
believe a horse stepped on it. They had to take him to 
the hospital, and he’d been there ever since; and he was 
so nervous with his backache and headache he couldn’t 
sleep. It took a nurse all the time to take care of him, 
and the doctor said if he didn’t have some change he 
would die. But they had to have him where he could 
be doctored every day, and so mamma planned to take 
that boy, and have the grandmother come to take care 
of him. That would be helping both of them, and the 
hospital people too. Then, she said, Jim and I might 
make it our business to take care of the two little girls. 
We could be out of doors just the same, and it would 
teach us to bear one another’s burdens. 

She said the sick boy was peevish and fretful, and she 
thought it likely the children would not be attractive, 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SUEEEEEEnn cane 


OUR FRESH-AIR CHILDREN. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


It all happened right here in the city, and I thought 
of the plan myself. It was the next summer after we 
es were at Glenwood, when Lottie was away, and I hadn’t 

begun to be a big girl and go to Miss. Porter’s school. 

Most everybody that we knew went away; but mamma 
thought we could be just as comfortable as if we were in 
the country, with a great green yard, and a garden, and 
shady porches, and four big elm-trees. She said the best 
of the country was fresh air and sunshine, and we could 
get those at home, if we only thought so. I think the 
best of the country is the new things to do every day, 
without having to think them up; and the lovely things 
you find all the time, like surprises, when you didn’t 
expect they were there. : 

But we did have a nice time, just asmammasaid. She 
made us the same kind of clothes we wear out at grand- 
ma’s, and put away all our best ones. We had two ham- 
mocks, and a swing, and a tent, and a regular Indian 
wigwam, made with bean-poles, and covered with ever- 
green trimmings from the hedge. We had a great place 
in the garden to dig, and we made a canal and a well, 
and turned in water from the hose, and put in frogs; but 
they wouldn’t s ay, and Peter said they were toads. We 
had a little stone oven, with a stove-pipe chimney, and 
we roasted potatoes in it; and papa fixed a platform up 
in the biggest elm, and nailed on some strips so I could 
climb a tree same as Jim. 

' Oh! and we had a lot of hay to scatter around, and 
make up into piles, and Peter said it was perfectly dis- 
graceful the way the whole place looked ; but papa didn’t 


__ the rooms full of beds in box-covers. We made the sick | body expects of course you will. 
Ee people out of J im’s kindergarten clay. You could make| Mamma sent us on. sh.eanshende pins sree one 
F could cut thea Ir aera oes anc armas de ile PER back steps. They had white hair, and were not pretty 
take pills by putting the medicine in their mouths, and | at all; but they had been scrubbed till they shone as if 
then pinching them up again. they were varnished, and their hair was braided in tight 
Well, one day some ladies came to get flowers and | braids that looked like handles to their heads. Before 
fruit for the Children’s Hospital, and money to send thgm | Jim thought about bearing burdens, he caught hold of 
to the seashore. After tea mamma told us about it, and | the smallest one’s handle and pretended to pump. The 
~ aid grandma was going to take three children because | other one jumped pp as quick as a flash, and gave hima 





lock her into the tool-house before we could finish. 

While Jim was having a war-dance, we heard a band 
playing, and there was a circus procession going down 
the next street. We forgot all about the captives, and 
went to see it. Jenny and Artie Edwards were watching 
it by their gate, and they asked us to come in. It was a 


perfectly splendid procession, with a chariot and the 
we were not there this summer. Then papa asked if we 


didn’t think this was about as good as the country, and 


that made me think of the plan. 


I told him of course it would be the loveliest kind of 
a country to children who lived in such dreadful places, 
and I didn’t see why we couldn’t take fresh-air children 


here, as well as grandma. 


Papa looked at mamma, and said: “ Sure enough ; 


why couldn’t we?” 


We wanted mamma to say yes that very minute; but 
she always thinks about things first, and we had to wait. 
She took us to the hospital next day, and Jim asked her 
to get boys, and have some that weren’t broken any- 
where, or too sick to play. I wanted one girl; but when 
we got in and saw the children, I wished we could take 
every single one. The sick ones were in beds, but those 
They were 
all in one room, and as sweet and clean as could be; but 


they wanted places for were getiing better. 


slap that just ’stonished him; but in a minute he laughed, 
and said, “‘ You’re a brick, Miss What’s-your-name.” I 
suppose that’s a kind of slang, but the girl understood it 
pretty well, and then Jim gave them some peaches. We 
went up to the nursery and looked in. The boy was 
lying on a cot-bed, and he was almost as white as the 
pillows, he was so tired with being moved. He was 
watching the trees through the window, and didn’t take 
any notice of us, because he was used to having people 
come and go about him. The grandmother was there 
too. She wasn’t the least bit like a grandmother, and 
didn’t even have gray hair, but a kind of yellow-brown 
wig, coming down ’most to her eyes, and a black lace 
cap with purple ribbons. She had kind-looking eyes, 
though; and when mamma came in and said, “I’ve 
brought you a more comfortable chair, Mrs. Harvey, so 
that you can rest, your head,” the tears ran down her face, 
and she said: ““O my dear! it’s just like ’eaven to 


loveliest little ponies, arid after it was gone we went just 
for a minute, to see the new Guinea pigs and try the 
swing. Mrs. Edwards gave us some ice-cream, and asked 
us to stay to dinner, and then all at once we thought 
about those children locked up in the tool-house. We 
didn’t stop to explain about it, but just ran home, and 
when we got to the gate it was dinner-time. I don’t see 
how it could possibly be, but there were the whistles 
blowing. I was most too frightened to unlock the door, 
and expected, maybe, we’d find them lying dead or 
fainted away. We didn’t find them at all; they were 
gone. The window was open where they climbed out, 
and they’d run away. I can tell you that was a pretty 
miserable day. Norah wouldn’t go to look for them, and 
Jane didn’t come back till most evening. We wanted 
mamma so much, and we were afraid every minute the 
grandmother would come down and ask for them. Jim 
said if they didn’t find the children, maybe we’d be 


they looked tired, and kind of homesick out of their 
eyes. While mamma was away with the matron, we 
picked out the ones we wanted: a boy about as big as 
-~ Jim, and the dearest little mite of a girl. She had a 
clothes-pin, with a rag pinned around it, for a dolly; and 
I felt ashamed enough to think how many pretty dolls I 
had spoiled, leaving them out in the rain, and letting 
the dog get them. The very last time we played Indian, 
we smashed Josephine’s head with a hammer so we could 
tie a board on it, as the Indians do, to make their chil- 
= dren’s heads flat. When mamma came back she was 
thinking very hard. She just held out her hand to us, 


breathe the sweet air, and rest my bones in a stuff 
chair. Nobody’s took a thought for me before since my 
daughter died. Have ye got anybody in ’eaven, my dear, 
besides the Lord? ” . 

That made mamma cry, thinking about the baby that 
died before Jim came, and my oldest little sister, that’s 
most grown up by this time, if people grow just the same 
in heaven. She told the grandmother about them; and 
then she talked as cheery to the sick boy, and said we 
were all going to help him get well, and he must be as 
patient as he could, and ask the Lord to help him bear 
his pain bravely. She told him about our robins that 


arrested; but when Jane came, she went and asked the 
grandmother where they used to live. She said most 
likely the children had gone home, and she let us go with 
her to see. I felt as mean going through thestreets; and 
the policemen kept looking at us, though Jane said they 
didn’t. It was a long way to the street where their house 
was, but, sure enough, there they were, sitting on the 
step, and looking so tired and forlorn. Maudy had her 
arms around the little one, trying to keep off some boys 
that were teasing her. They both had dirty faces, as if 
they had been crying; but I was so glad I just hugged 
that little one, and ’most cried myself. They were glad 











al and kept on talking till we got in the carriage, and the | had a nest close by the window, and the little ones that | enough to gd home; for they hadn’t had a thing i 
: last thing she said was: hopped out of the nest on to the sill behind the blind, | and some other people were living in the house. After 
“Very well; we will consider it settled. I will send | and staped there two days before the old ones could coax | that we thought of things to please them instead of our- 

the carriage at half-past two.” them to fly down. The boy looked at her, and didn’t say | selves, and so we got along better. 


We told her about the little mite, and the boy that was 
cutting out pictures, but she only said she would talk 
with us after we got home. She had Peter stop at Lan- 
man’s and order two cot-beds, so we knew there would 


a.word till Jim came up to the bed. Then he scowled, 
and said, “Go away,” just as if we hadn’t any right to be 
in our very own nursery. After that we didn’t go into 
the nursery for a week. Mamma said as long as the boy 


Being selfish is something that you have to look out 
for all the time, even about doing good, because it spoils 
everything. , 

P. S.—Miss Dorcas got well, after all. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1886.] 


10. March 7.—Reading the Law... 


cosseoes Neh. 8 : 1-12 





11. March 14,.—Esther's Petition....... 


12, March 21,—Messiah’s M 4 


Esther 4: 10-17; 5: 1-3 
Mal. 3:16; 4:14 





13. March 28.—Review ; or, Missiona: 
lected by the school. 


ry, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
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LESSON XI, SUNDAY, MARCH 14, 1886. 
Titte: ESTHER'S PETITION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Esther 4: 10-17; 5 : 1-8.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


10. Again Es’ther spake unto 
Ha’‘tach, and gave him com- 
mandment unto Mér’de-cii ; 

11. All the king’s servants, and 
the people of the king’s prov- 
inces, do know, that whosoever, 
whether man cr woman, shall 
come unto the king into the 
inner court, who is not called, 
there is one law of his to put him 
to death, except such to whom 
the king shall hold out the gol- 
den sceptre, that he may live: 
but I have not been called to 
come in unto the king these 
thirty days. 

12, And they told to Mér’de-cai 
Es’ther’s words. 

13. Then Mér’de-céi com- 
manded to answer Es’ther, 
Think not with thyself that thou 
shalt escape in the king’s house, 
more than all the Jews. 

14. For if thou altogether hold- 
est thy peace at this time, then 
shall there enlargement and 
deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another place; but thou 
and thy father’s house shall be 
destroyed: and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this? 

15. Then Es’ther bade them re- 
turn Mér’de-cai this answer, 

16. Go, gather together all the 


neither eat nor drink three days, 
night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast likewise; and 
so will I go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the 
law : andif I perish, I perish. 

17, So Mér’de-céi went his way, 
and did according to all that Es’- 
ther had commanded him. 

1. Now it came to pass on the 
third day, that Es’ther put on her 
royal apparel, and stood in the 
inner court of the king’s house, 
over against the king’s house : 
and the king sat upon his royal 
throne in the royal house, over 
against the gate of the house. 

2. And it wasso, when the king 
saw Es’ther the queen standing 
in the court, that she obtained 
favour in his sight : and the king 
held out to Esther the golden 
sceptre that wasin his hand. So 
Es’ther drew near, and touched 
the top of the sceptre. 

3% Then said the king unto her, 
What wilt thou, queen Es‘ther? 
and what is thy request? it shall 
be even given thee to the half oft 
the kingdom. 


REVISED VERSION. 


10 Then Esther spake unto Ha- 
thach, and gave him a message 
unto Mordecai, saying: All 
the king’s servants, and the 
people of the king’s provinces, 
do know, that whosoever, 
whether man or woman, shall 
come unto the king into the 
inner cecurt, who is not 
called, there is one law for 
him, that he be put to death, 
except such to whom the king 
shall hold out the golden scep- 
tre, that he may live: but I 
have not been called to come 
in unto the king these thirty 
12 days. And they told to Mor- 
13 decai Esther’s words. Then 
Mordecai bade them return 
answer unto Esther, Think not 
with thyself that thou shalt 
escape in the king’s house, 
14 more than all the Jews. For 
if thou altogether holdest thy 
peace at this time, then 
shall relief and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another 
place, but thou and thy fa- 
ther’s house shall perish: and 
who knoweth whether thou 
art not come to the kingdom 
15 for such a time as this? Then 
Esther bade them return an- 
16 swer unto Mordecai, Go, 
gather together all the Jews 
tate, 


eee eee 
ther eat nor drink three days, 
night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast in like man- 
ner; and so will I go in unto 
the king, which is not accord- 
ing to the law: and if I perish, 
17 I perish. So Mordecai went 
his way, and did according to 
all that Esther had command- 

* ed him. 

1 Now it came to pass on the 
third day, that Esther put on 
her royal apparel, and stocd 
in the inner court of the king’s 
house, over against the king’s 
house ; and the king sat upon 
his royal throne in the royal 
house, over against the en- 

2 trance of the house, And it 
was so, when the king saw 
Esther the queen standing in 
the court, that she obtained 
favour in his sight: and the 
king held out to Esther the 
golden sceptre that was in his 
hand. So Esther drew near, 
and touched the top of the 

8 sceptre. Then said the king 
unto her, What wilt thou, 
queen Esther? and what is 
thy request? it shall be given 
thee even to the half of the 
kingdom. 


ll 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE ‘QUARTER : ‘Light for God’s Followers. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : ‘He that followeth me 


shall not walk in the darkness, 
(John 8 : 12), 


but shall have the light of life 


Lesson Topic : Light Through Decision. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


1, A Time of Peril, vs. 10-14. 
2. A Time of Decision, vs. 16-17. 
3. A Time of Victory, vs. 1-3. 


GoLDEN TExT: So will I go in unto the king, which is not 
according to the law : and if I perish, I perish—Esther 4 : 16. 


Darty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Esther 4 : 10-17 ; 5 : 1-3. 
T.—Esther 8 : 1-15. 
W.—Esther 4 : 1-9. 
T.—Esther 5 : 1-14. 
F.—Esther 6 : 1-14. 
$.—Esther 7 : 1-10. 
§.—Esther 8; 1-17. Joy and 


Light through decision. 


The sentence of death. 
The great lamentation. 
The queen’s request. 
Honor to whom it is due. 
Vengeante to whom it is due, 


gladness, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A TIME OF PERIL. 
1. Beset with Perils: 

There is one law for him, that he be put to death (11). 
My deadly enemies, that compass me about (Psa. 17 : 9). 
Consider mine enemies, for they are many (Psa. 25 : 19). 

Mine enemies would swallow me up (Psa. 56 : 2). 
Why do we also stand in os wed every hour? (1 Cor. 15 : 31.) 
In perils of rivers, . . . of robbers, . . . in the sea (2 Cor. 11 : 26). 


i. Assured of Deliverance : 
Then shall relief and deliverance arise . . . from another (14). 


He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ‘an 72 : 12). 
I will deliver my people out of your hand (Ezek. 13 : 23). 
He delivereth and rescueth (Dan. 6 : 27). 

Out of them all the Lord delivered me (2 Tim. 3 : 11). 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2 : 9). 


il, Reminded of Opportunity: 
Who knoweth whether thou art not come... for such a time (14). 


The fields .. . are white already unto harvest (John 4 ; 35). 

We must work . .. while it is day (John 9 : 4). 

Even so run, that ye may attain (1 Cor. 9 : 24). 

Now is the acceptable time, . . . the day of salvation (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 

I have set before thee a door opened (Rev. 3 : 8). 

1. “I have not been called.” it is wise, sometimes, to wait for a 
formal invitation from others before one sets his hands to a par- 
ticular work; but it is folly, and worse than folly, so to wait, 
when God's work is crying out for our assistance, and God’s 

rovidence is pointing the way. When God's providence calls 
he individual to a particular work, that should be invitation 
enough for the child of God. 

“Then shall. . . deliverance arise from another place, but 

thou—’’ God’s work will go on triumphantly, whether we do 

our part in it or not. It is not a question of the safety of God’s 
work, but a question of our safety. The loss shall all be ours if 
’s work is done and we have had no share in it ; if, when all 

God's children are gathered into the kingdom, we be found out- 

side, self-condemned as outlaws from God and from heaven. 

. * Who knoweth,” Why, yououghttoknow. If God hasset you at 
@ particular post, and then called upon you to perform your — 
there, that is all the evidence you need that you were put there 
to do that particular task. 


II, A TIME OF DECISION. 


|. God to be Sought : 

Fast ye for me,... I also... will fast (16). 
So we fasted and besought our God (Ezra 8 : 23). 
I set my face, .. . to seek b prayer, ... With fasting (Dan. 9 : 3). 
The people... believed God: ; an a proclaimed a fast (Jonah 3: 5). 
Worshipping with fastings and supplications (Luke 2 : 37). 
They ministered to tne Lord and fasted (Acts 13 : 2). 
il. Peril to be Faced: 

So will I go in unto the king (16). 
Come and le* us go over unto the garrison a Sam. 14 : 6). 
Thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine (1 Sam. 17 : 32). 
They will deliver you up, . . . they will scourge you (Matt. 10 : 17). 
Bonds and afflictions abide me (Acts 20 : 23). 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long (Rom. 8 : 36). 


Ill. Death to be Dared: 
Ij I perish, I perish (16). 
But if not, . . . we will not serve thy gods (Dan. 3 : 18). 
They brought Daniel, and cast him into the den pre. 6 : 16). 
Let us also go, that we may die with him (John 11 : 16). 
He that hateth his life . . . shall keep it (John 12 : 25). 
I am ready .. . to die at Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 13). 
1. ‘‘So will I go in unto the king.”” There are times when comfort, 
roperty, life, must all be perilled at the call of duty. ped 
zz Ra rom the sacrifice, but freely perils all for the 
do no more than its worst. Fear not those who cxu-s. 
body, but fear him who can slay both body and: oa Cages 
8. “So Mordecai went...anddid.” It is a good thing to take a 
start ; it is a better thing to keep right on after the good 


start is made. “Be not weary in well doing, for in d 
shall reap, if ye faint ne” seid CAR Oey 


Ill, A TIME OF VICTORY. 
1. A Brave Advance: 
Esther . . . stood in the inner court (1). 
So will I go unto the king (Esther 4 : 16). 
The righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Joseph . . . boldly went, .. . and asked for the body (Mark 15 : 43). 


Draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace (Heb. 4 : 16). 
Having . . . boldness to enter into the holy place (Heb. 10: 19) 


i. A Royal Welcome: - 
The king held out to Esther the golden sceptre (2). 
Death, except... the king. . . hold out the . . . seeptre (Esther 4: 11). 
The king haa out to Esther the golden sceptre (Esther g : 4). ) 
Then shall the King say, . . . Come, ye blessed (Matt. 25 : 34). 
Come ; for all things are now ready (Luke 14: 17) 
The Spirit and the bride say, Come (Rev. 22 : 17). ; 
itt. An Unlimited Grant: 
What wilt thou? .. . it shall be given thee (3). 
God said, Ask what I shall give thee (1 Kings 8 : 5). 
God granted him that whick he requested (eChicn. 4:10). 
Call unto me, and I will answer thee (Jer. 33 : 3). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt 7 : 7). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask, . . . ye shall receive (Matt. 21 : 22). 
1. “Esther put on her royal apparel.’? Esther had fasted and 
prayed ; but Esther was wise enough not to despise the use of 
egitimate means of winning the king’s favor in her etfort to save 
bre a mi the —, —_ in ee Esther is an example 
© those of our own day who despise means, and put 
tion in the place of faith, r dicey Rapenee$ 
. “She obtained favour.” 


to 


Esther did right, and she succeeded in 

gaining what she desired ; but the question of whether Esther 

id right or wrong did not depend on her success or her failure. 

Esther did right, and succeeded ; many do right, and fail. Do 
ht ; that is your part. The rest belongs to God. 

. “What wilt thou?” A greater than Ahasuerus asks that ques- 
tion of every mortal man. What wilt thou?—the pleasures of 
this life or the treasures of the next? life or death? 
mon? ‘What wilt thou? It shall be given thee,’” 


wo 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WOMAN AT WORK. 
1. In Domestic Affairs : 


Provi for her household (Gen. 18 : 6; Prov. $1 : 15). 
Realting hi oan Loe (Ag AA st 28, 28; 18 

er Vv. 31:11, » 23; 18 : 22), 
Increashig aith ) 


Bigras Metts Gags ibe a ia 
ng 4: : 10 : 38). 
Utteri om 4 a 28). — D 


ewe 31 : 26). 
Practicing discretion (Titus 2 : 3-5; 1 Tim. 2 : 9, 10). 
2. In Religious Affairs: 


Instructing the young 


2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 15). 
Praying for the young 


fratt 15 . 22; 1 Sam. 1 : 27). 
Aiding the poor (Acts 9 39, Prov. 31 : 20). 

Labo in the gospel (Rom. 16 .8; Phil. 4 : 3). 
Assemb for worship re 1:14; Neh. 8:8). 
Giving of her substance (Mark 12 : 48, 44). 
Ministering to Jesus (Matt. 27 : 55, 56; Luke 24 : 1, 10). 


3. Some Notable Women: 


Eve, the mother of us all (Gen. 2 : 22, 23; $ : 20). 
Sarah, the mother of all eet (Gen. 17 : 15, is. 





(Vol. XXVIIT, No. 9. 


od. 15 : 20, 21). 
Ser , 
(Luke 10: 


Lydia, the follower of Jesus (Acts 16 : 14, 15). ; 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Although the book of Esther stands immediately after that 
of Nehemiah in our English Bibles, historically it ought to 
stand immediately before that*book. The “Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther, according to the most probable opinion, was 
Xerxes, the father of the Artaxerxes who was the sovereign 
and friend of Nehemiah. 

Esther is a book of unknown authorship and of unknown 
date. The name of God is not mentioned in it, and allusions 
to the peculiarities of the Jewish ritual seem to be studiously 
repressed. Some have concluded from this that the book is 
a translation from a heathen author, and that the translator 
has been only too faithful to the spirit of the original. It is 
a sufficient refutation of this theory to note that the book of 
Esther is, in spirit, most intensely Jewish. It was no heathen 
who noted triumphantly the victory of the Jews over their 
enemies, who was careful to record the number of the men 
slain in Shushan, and who tells us proudly how the fear of 
the Jews fell upon their foes. 

Xerxes, or Ahasuerus, was one of the weakest and wicked- 
est princes who ever disgraced a throne. Heir to an immense 
empire won by the prowessof others, his own reign was aseries of 
disasters. Defeated in war, he gave himself up to a shameless 
and profligate life in his hareem. In one of his drinking- 
bouts (as the book of Esther informs us), with his nobles all 
about him, he ordered the queen Vashti to be brought into 
the banqueting-hall, that all the men assembled with the 
king might see her beauty. For Vashti to have acceded to 
such a request would have been, from the Oriental standpoint, 
to have forfeited all.claim to womanly virtue as well as to 
queenly dignity. Vashti very properly refused to submit 
to the degradation. In revenge, the drunken tyrant issued a 
decree that the queen Vashti should be forever banished from 
the royal presence. 

When the king’s frenzy was over, “he remembered Vash- 
ti,’—as Herod remembered Mariamne. To compensate him 
for his loss, the fairest young maidens of the empire were 
gathered into his hareem. Among them was Esther, a Jew- 
ish maiden of Shushan, an orphan who had been reared by 
her uncle Mordecai. To her was granted the unhappy honor 
of being queen and chief wife to Xerxes in place of Vashti, thé 
king being all the while ignorant of her Jewish nationality. 
to Xerxes by informing Esther of a plot against the _kin® 
king in Mordecai’s name; but Mordecai was suffered to go 
for a time unrewarded. Instead, Haman the Agagite, between 
whom and Mordecai an implacable enmity, for some unex- 
plained reason, existed, was advanced high in the royal favor. 
But the dignities which were heaped upon Haman only 
intensified his bitterness against his enemy Mordecai, who 
stood in the gate and did him no reverence. In his rage, he 
formed a diabolical plot. Mordecai was a Jew; it would be 
easy to persuade the dissipated despot who sat on the throne 
of Persia that the safety of his throne demanded the extermi- 
nation of the Jews, and Mordecai would go down in the gen- 
eral wreck. The plan was put into execution; Haman’s zeal 


The king fell into the trap, issued the decree against the 
Jews, and sent it post haste to all the provinces. The effect 
was to produce instant consternation in Shushan. Mordecai 
rent his clothes, and stood at the king’s gate clothed in sack- 
cloth until he attracted the attention of the queen’s maidens. 
Esther sent out Hathach, the chamberlain, to learn the reason 
of Mordecai’s conduct. To him Mordecai revealed all, charging 
him to invoke Esther’s influence with the king. This was 
the message which Hathach brought to the queen. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Verse 10.— Again Esther (or, in the Revision, “Then 


Esther was promoted to be queen of Persia in place of 
Vashti, who fell into disfavor with the king, is detailed in 
the beginning of the book. It is thus that God provides in- 
struments for the execution of his purposes in the most un- 
looked-for way at times. It is strikingly analogous to the 
exaltation of Joseph to be prime-minister of Egypt, and of 
Daniel to an influential position at the court of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at important crises in the history of thechosen race. The 
parentage of Esther is detailed in Esther 2:5,6. Her He- 
brew name was Hadassah (2:7), meaning “myrtle;” her 
Persian name, Esther, means “a star,” both being indicative 
of beauty,—the former appropriate to her original lowly con- 
dition, the latter more suggestive of her brilliancy as queen. 
There are repeated instances in Scripture, not only of the 
change of names at important conjunctures in life (as Gen. 
17: 5, 15; 32: 28; Num. 13: 16; 2 Kings 24 : 17), but ofthe 





same person having names derived from different languages, 
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as Joseph had also an Egyptian name (Gen. 41 : 45), Daniel 
and his three friends Babylonish names (Dan. 1: 7); Peter 
is Greek, Simon Hebrew, and Cephas Aramaic (John 1 : 40, 
42); Saul is Hebrew, and Paul Latin (Acts 13 : 9).—Spake 
unto Hathach: One of the chamberlains in attendance upon 
her (v.5), who had just brought her intelligence of the plot 
which Haman had contrived against the Jews (Esth. 3 : 5, 6, 
8-11), together with a copy of the decree which he had pro- 
cured from the king for their destruction.—And gave him com- 
mandment (Rev., “a message”) wnto Mordecai: Esther’s cousin, 
by whom she had been brought up (2:7). This was in re- 
sponse to the communication which he had sent her through 
Hathach (vs. 7, 8), urging her to use her influence with the 
king on behalf of her people. 

Verse 11.—All the king’s servants: The officers of his court, 
employed by the king in the public service (1 Sam. 22:7; 1 
Kings 10 : 8).—And the people of the king’s provinces: The in- 
habitants of his empire, which embraced a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces (Esth. 1 : 1).—Do know: This was the estab- 
lished usage, and was a matter of universal notoriety.—Shall come 
unto the king into the inner court: The dignity and majesty of 
the king was indicated by secluding him as far as possible 
from vulgar approach. The inner court of the palace (5 : 1) 
afforded. aecess to the apartment in which the king was seated 
upon his throne.— Whe is not called: Herodotus informs us 
that in the reign of Darius, the father of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, 
no one was permitted to enter to the king unannounced, ex- 
cept the seven princes who are described (1: 14) as seeing 
the king’s face. Darius reached the throne by a successful 
conspiracy against the life of his predecessor, and only his 
fellow-conspirators were allowed unobstructed access to him, 
lest an attempt might be made in turn upon his life— There 
is one law of his: Or rather, as it is in the Revision, “one law 
for him,” the pronoun referring, not to the king, but to the 
unbidden intrudér-—Zo put him to death: It was regarded as 
so serious an Offense that it was punished with death. Human 
life is very lightly esteemed in arbitrary governments, and is 
often sacrificed, for very slight provocation, at the mere whim 
or caprice of the sovereign. It may be that this law was 
made more stringent in consequence of the discovery of a 
conspiracy to murder the king some time before (2 : 21).— 
Shall hold out the golden sceptre: The sceptre was the symbol 
of royalty, more so even:than the crown; for Mordecai, when 
he was taken into royal favor, was adorned with a golden 
crown (8 : 15), but no sceptre was given him. The extend- 
ing of the golden sceptre to any one was a symbol of bestow- 
ing the royal favor upon him, which screened him from the 
penalty that he would otherwise have incurred.—I have not 
__been called : She had reason to apprehend that she was not in 
ence was not desired by him, since he 
come fora month. Under these circumstantés, she might 
easily apprehend that she would not have her wonted influ- 
ence with him, especially in so delicate and difficult a matter 
as this, in which she would be opposed by the kaing’s chief 
favorite, and might most likely encounter his deadly hostility. 

Verse 12.—And they told : Hathach and others who accom- 
panied him in the delivery of the message. 

Verse 13.—Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape: Mor- 

decai wished Esther distinctly to understand that her own fate 
was necessarily bound up with that of her people in this in- 
stance, so that what was asked of her was not merely a be- 
nevolent and sympathizing regard for others. She was included 
within the terms of the cruel decree as well as others (3 : 13), 
and if this was suffered to come to actual execution through 
her neglect to use the means by which it might have been 
prevented, righteous retribution would certainly be visited 
upon her. The principle which underlies Mordecai’s reply 
to Esther admits of ready application to ourselves and our 
own time. In very many ways our own safety and welfare 
are conditioned upon our faithful discharge of that duty to 
which unselfish love binds us towards others. If the ignorant 
and the vicious are left uninstructed and unevangelized, they 
become a dangerous class, which may involve society and the 
state in ruin. If employers take advantage of their position, 
to the disregard of the rights and comfort of the employed, 
strikes and riots are the result. If we felicitate ourselves 
upon the possession of Christian privileges and the means of 
grace, and feel no concern for the salvation of those less 
highly favored, and make no attempt for their rescue, do we 
not thereby endanger our own salvation, for is it not plain 
that we have not the spirit of Christ? 

Verse 14.—Mordecai goes on to explain his meaning still 
farther, and to enforce what he has already said. If thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this time. If, at whatever risk to 
yourself, not merely of cbnvenience, or ease, but of life itself, 
you do not resolutely act in this matter by speaking to the 
king in the Jews’ behalf; then, as he proceeds to say, three 
consequences will follow, which are detailed in the remainder 
of the verse. It is to be observed that responsibility in such 
a case cannot be evaded by doing nothing. Esther had not 
procured the inhuman decree for the extermination of the 
Jews. She had not favored it in any way. It was most 
abhorrent to all her feelings. But if she did not interfere, 
when it was in her power to interfere, he was taking part with 
the enemy of her race, Jesus says (Matt. 12: 30), “He that 
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| foresee, Sheena arho, rors rime, | 
not invited her to|la complete ascendency dover fhe mind of Ahasuerus. More- 


is not with me is against me.” The first consequence of her 
neglect would be: Then shall there enlargement and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place. God’s plans of grace 
would not be allowed to fail because of her unfaithfulness. 
He would not permit his people to be destroyed, but would 
provide some other instrument for their deliverance, and send 
them help from some other quarter. Enlargement (Rev., 
“ relief”): Properly “breathing space ;” it is the same word 
which is translated “space” in Genesis 32:16. He would, 
however, not only grant them a respite, or a partial and tem- 
porary relief, but deliverance, complete extrication out of 
this threatened trouble. It.is a curious circumstance that the 
name of God nowhere occugs in the course of this book, not 
even in this verse, where there is such manifest reference 
to divine providence and the Lord’s gracious care of his 
own people. Perhaps one reason why Mordecai employs 
the language of indirect allusion in this instance may be 
that his communication to Esther was not made directly, 
but through a heathen messenger. The second consequence 
of Esther’s failure to discharge her duty would be: Thou 
and thy father’s house shall, be destroyed. By God’s right- 
eous judgment she should encounter the fate from. which 
she made no effort to reseue others; and her nearest and 
dearest friends should be involved in ruin with her. And 
the third consequence would be that she would lose the 
magnificent opportunity, which was hy God’s good providence 
now placed within her reach: Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this? It may be that it 
was in foresight of this very crisis that God has raised you to 
your present lofty station. This is a consideration which was 
not only calculated to quicken her sense of duty, but to en- 
courage her with assured hope of success. If God had made 
her queen with a view to this emergency, it was because he 
meant to make her his instrument. for the deliverance of his 
people. She could go forward, therefore, with the confidence 
that she was doing the work which God had appointed for 
her, and in which she could count upon his almighty aid; 
and so may every Christian in the work to which God’s 
word and spirit and providence call. As the question in the 
form in which it stands in the Authorized Version might 
seem to imply doubt, the Revision has inserted “not” to 
make it plain that an affirmative answer is expected. 

Verse 15.—This view of her obligation and of her oppor- 
tunity brings Esther to a prompt decision,—which, however, is 
made in full view of the personal peril that she would incur, 
and of the risk of disastrous failure to accomplish what she 
desired on behalf of her people. She had to deal with a 
capricious and arbitrary monarch, whose mood she could not 
foresee : ve Ae 


over, the decree for the destruction of the Jews had been 

issued, sealed with the king’s seal; and such a decree, by the 

law of the Persians and Medes, was irreversible (Esther 8: 8; 

Dan. 6 : 15, 17). Meanwhile, that the king had not sought 

her society for the last thirty days might be significant, and 

might imply that he no longer had the regard for her that he 

once had. Accordingly, she felt that she could not undertake 

to lay her suit before the king with any hope of success with- 

out divine assistance. Hence her reply to Mordecai. 

Verse 16.—Go, gather together all the Jews : Not necessarily 

into one vast assemblage in one place, which would attract 

attention, and might be thought to menace the public peace, 

bet in small companies and various places of assembly.— 
In Shushan: Called by the Greeks Susa, the capital city 
and the residence of the monarch.— Fast ye for me: 
In token of profound humiliation before God, joined 
with supplication on my behalf. She felt the need of 
being supported in her endeavor by the united, continued, 
and importunate prayers of all God’s people. There was, in 
the Jewish calendar, one divinely ordained annual fast on the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 16: 29-31). But, besides this, all 
the fasts of which we read were on occasions of great public 
or private calamities (Judg. 20: 26; 1Sam.7:6; 31: 13; 
2 Sam. 12: 21,22; Joel 2: 12,15). Profound grief takes 
away all appetite for food, and they who are intensely en- 
gaged in anything may forget to eat. Fasting before God is 
intended to represent a state of mind which turns away from 
the pleasures of the table, and even from partaking of neces- 
sary food, in penitent humiliation and sorrow, and in eager 
desire after the favor of God and a blessing from him.— 
Neither eat nor drink three days, night or day : There should 
be entire abstinence from food for the designated term, or, as 
others understand it, from all “pleasant food” (Dan. 10 : 3), 
taking nothing but the coarsest fare, and that in limited 
quantities. The former view is more in accordance with the 
expressions used. “Three days;” that is, according to the 
Oriental mode of reckoning, in which the part of a day is 
reckoned as a day. For, as appears from Esther 5: 1, Esther 
did not wait until the three days had fully expired, but 
made her entry to the king on the third day. The re- 
mainder of the day in which she was speaking, the next day, 
and the morning of the day following, made three days 
(comp. Matt. 12 : 40).—I alsv and my maidens: These may 
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with her in this act of humiliation —/J/ I perish, I perish: 
I will venture at all hazards, prepared for any fate that may 
befall me. The heroic resolution with which Queen Esther 
here expresses her determination to present herself before the 
king to intercede on behalf of her people, may well stimulate 
every one to press his fervent petitions before the Lord, 
however dubious he may be of the result. There are some 
striking points of resemblance between her case and that of 
our supplications; but there are also equally striking points 
of dissimilitude, which we should have clearly before our 
minds in any attempt to draw the parallel. She was to go 
before a monarch who could not be lightly or irreverently 
approached, and in whose sovereign will it lay to grant her 
petition or to withhold a favorable answer; she meant to 
entreat him for her own life and that of her people, who were 
threatened with destruction by a powerful and malicious 
enemy. But the sovereign whom we approach is not a capri- 
cious tyrant. And his throne is not fenced about by a law 
forbidding access on pain of death; on the contrary, it is a 
throne of grace, where penitent and trembling suppliants are 
welcomed ; to which they are invited and‘urged to come, and 
where they may be sure of a hearty welcome. And we are 
not innocent persons, whom a malignant foe has causelessly 
exposed to ruin, but guilty culprits under sentence of death 
for our crimes against God. But our only chance of life is to 
come and penitently ask his forgiveness. If we stay away, we 
must perish. If we go to him, with true repentance and faith 
in his mercy, we shail not be turned away unheard and un- 
regarded® The fears and doubts which would detain us from 
the mercy-seat have no ground in God; they are the offspring 
of our own sinful hearts, and the suggestion of the arch-enemy, 
who hopes thus to accomplish our ruin beyond remedy. 
Chapter 5, verse 1.—Esther, thus sustained by the united 
and fervent prayers of her people, to which she had joined 
her own, prepares to make her appearance before the king. 
But she does not neglect the use of all the means which pru- 
dence can suggest to make this appearance pleasing to him. 
With this view, she ptt on her royal apparel: She dressed her- 
self in the most elegant and attractive manner possible, that 
thus she might win upon his heart and secure his favor. And 
we come before the great King; it must not be in the beggarly 
garments of our own merits or oer own righteousness, but in 
absolute dependence on the merits of our divine Redeemer, 
clad in the seamless and perfect robe of righteousness which 
he has wrought out on the sinner’s behalf. : 

Verse 2.— When the king saw Esther the queen: He in whose 
hand is the heart of kings (Prov. 21 : 1) disposed Ahasuerus 


to regard Esther with gracious favor. A hasuerussaw his beloved 


his foyal sceptre, which she touched in token of | 
acknowledgment of his kindness shown her. This, too, has 
its spiritual counterpart in Christ’s acknowledgment of the - 
Church as his bride, to whom he is wedded in holy love 
(Eph. 5 : 29-82; Rev. 19 : 7, 8). 

Verse 3.— What wilt thou, queen Esther? There is no limit 
to the gracious promises of our blessed Lord, or his readiness 
to bless (Matt. 15: 28; 21: 22; 1 Cor. 3: 22, 23). We are 
not straitened in him, we are straitened in ourselves. We 
have not because we ask not (James 4: 2; Psa. 81 : 10). 





“HADASSAH, THAT IS, ESTHER.” 
BY CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It seems as if this lesson would have to be treated, not as 
simply a passage offered as usual for exposition, but as the 
culmination of a biographical sketch. If so, the classes have 
before them now one of the most romantic of all the studies 
of the winter. The very names are suggestive: “ Hadassah” 
signifies a myrtle, and “ Esther” a star; even “Shushan” 
means a lily, and “ Vashti” beauty. Some of us have read a 
sermon to children; entitled, “The Myrtle that Became a 
Star.” 

I. Let us begin with a few inquiries concerning the biblical 
account of Esther ; indeed, we have no other account of her 
than that. 

We must own we do not know who wrote this book which 
bears on it hemname. Not even its date can be established, nor 
can Ahasuerus be certainly identified in Persian annals. Only 
ten chapters are accepted as canonical in our Bibles; yet six 
others are bound in the Apocrypha, and one of these contaips 
a very beautiful prayer, which Esther is said to have offered 
just before she went in unto the king. 

The strangest thing of all is the fact that the name of God 
has not been mentioned in it even so much as once. Nor is 
there in it the slightest appeal to religious motive or duty, or 
any suggestion of pious feeling, with the exception of the 
statement that there was a season of fasting and prayer,—and 
sometimes even the heathen had that. 

And still we have every reason to believe the whole of it 
is actually true. Even to this day the feast of Purim is cele- 
brated round the whole world. Such an annual observance 
gives the same sort of argument and confirmation as the Fifth 
of November in Britain gives of a historic incident like the 





have been Jewesses, and sharers of her faith. At any rate, they 
would sympathize with her in her present distress, and join 
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Guy Fawkes conspiracy ; or the Fourth of July, in our own 
land, gives of the Declaration of Independence ; or the Com- 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





I have not been called to come (v.11). Unless we venture 
where we have not been called, and even into places where 
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young queen keeps God’s promise from being broken by | and fail to cry Hold! we are guilty of blood. If we sound no ment is delayed for a season. To get men to believe this is 
human spite; and so the angels sang at Bethlehem, and | alarm when we see a neighbor's house afire at night, we are hard, but it is none the less true. j 
heaven rings to-day with hallelujahs to the Lamb. Yet | deserving of punishment for arson. There are a great many | here is, however, a great difference between the condemna- 
God’s name is not mentioned in this book ! times when we sin by saying nothing; when foul or profane tion of the Jews and that of the sinner. They were unjustly 
TV. Only one point more claims our study now, and that | speech is indulged in our presence; when a dishonest or un- condemned, he justly. Like the thieves on the cross, “we 
is what we have to call the evangelical office of Esther as a | fair action is told of by a companion boastfully; when the receive the due reward of our deeds.”\ Thisshould make men 4 
type of Christ. religion which we profess is treated slightingly; when there more humble and more anxious to avert the divine wrath. f 
It is not clear that Esther was a type. But,if there be any | is an opportunity to testify lovingly and with earnestness for| 9 Aether Bravely Risked her Life for her People.—If any one 
intelligible symbolism in this incident, it is in her. intercessory | Our Saviour before those who are not his followers. God says, “ Yes, but she would have perished any way,” we answer, 
work. Her “IfI perish, I perish,” was never designed to be | does not need our words. His cause can prosper without “That may be; but in that case she would have had days to 
the motto of sinners seeking pardon ; nor was Ahasuerus ever | them. But he gives us the privilege of speaking for him; | jive yet, while, in case the king refused to hold out the golden 
meant to represent our Saviour holding out his sceptre to | and if we fail to do this, the sentence of the Judge in the spectre, she would have died that day.” Besides, it was just 
sinners. Esther was a true mediator. great day will be, “Inasmuch as ye did it not,” “depart from possible that, as the queen, she might have been spared, even 
+ _ 1. Observe her national relation: She was a Jewess, of the | me, ye cursed.” though her people perished. This, however, is also true: 
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lineage of Judah. So she belonged to the captive people 
menaced by the edict. Jesus was a man: son of Mary, son of 
David, son of God (Heb. 2: 16-18). 

2. Observe her personal exposure: If this doom should fall, 
inevitably it would sweep her into its ruin like the rest (vs. 
13, 14). Jesus Christ also was actually embraced in the 
common horror of the universe if Satan should now triumph 
and put the Almighty in a lie. A swift wreck of all his life 
and work and hope would be wrought, if the adorable name 
of his Father should be sullied (see Heb. 2 : 14, 15). 

3. Observe her royal prerogative: In all her timidity and 
danger, her humility and self-sacrifice, there nevertheless 
remained the fact that she was the queen of Ahasuerus’s heart 
and choice; she was the supreme wife, the first woman in the 


Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this? It is a great thing to know what God has 
for us todo. It is a greater thing to doit. We have a mis- 
sion from God. He sets us to a work which is ours and no 
one else’s. And our work for to-day must be done now or 
never. It may seem a very slight thing; but it is’ all-impor- 
tant in its time and place. Meeting this unwelcome caller 
with courtesy; answering this child’s tiresome questions ; 
writing this letter of sympathy; visiting this home of sorrow; 
studying or teaching this lesson; preparing or preaching this 
sermon; giving to this charity; attending the meeting of this 
committee; counseling or sympathizing with this friend,— 
who knoweth how much depends upon our faithfulness and 





self-sacrifice just here? Who knoweth whether thou art not 


that she risked her life to gain her own life, as well as that of 
her nation. Now mark the contrast. When Christ came to 
gain the life of his people, he knew that it would not gain his 
own. There was no peradventute about his mission. The 
very first condition of its success was that his life must be 
offered up. In this respect, as well as in many others, his 
sacrifice was infinitely greater than that of the Jewish queen. 
He came not to save his life, but to lose his life. Can any one 
suppose that the Jews were not grateful to Esther for what 
she did? Yet see! men to-day reject and scoff at Christ, 
though he has done for them a thousand times more than 
Esther did for her people. 

Notice again, Esther did this for her own people, who were 
friendly to her. But Jesus did this for his enemies, For 
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while we were yet sinners, Christ died for the ungodly. Surely 
herein is love,—not that we love him, but that he first loved 
us, and gave himself for us. This is the marvel of the uni- 
verse—that the King dies for rebels, and they rebel anew 
against his dying love. 

3. Esther Went in to the King with her Plea, on a Chance. 
He might be gracious, and he might not. There was no tell- 
ing. Monarchs are often actuated by mere temporary whims. 
She knew this. Her words show that she was very uncertain 
as to the issue of her errand. Yet she went. But no sinner 
need come to God in this uncertainty. Just imagine how 
different would have been the queen’s feelings had she first 
received a message from Ahasuerus, saying: “ As I live, saith 
the King Ahasuerus, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
Jews.” Would not that have given her great confidence? 
Would she not have sent word to Mordecai, “Be of good 
cheer. All shall go well, for the king is favorably inclired 
towards us”? Just such a message God has sent to sinners, 
and that not once or twice, The Bible is full of comforting 
assurances beforehand that God will reject no one who comes 
to him in penitence and faith in Jesus Christ. God has done 
all that can be done to assure sinners of acceptance, if only 
they will come to him. 

4, A Lesson for Christians. See how grandly Esther is en- 
listed for her fellow-countrymen. For them she risks much. 
She pleads chiefly in their behalf. There was, indeed, no need 
of her pleading with them. They were only too ready to be 
helped and delivered. Yet had she seen it her duty also to 
plead with them, I doubt not she would have done that too. 
What an example! Shall a Jewish queen plead for the life 
of her people, and shall believers not plead with God for the 
souls of those dear to them, and for the saving of this sinful 
world? ‘Yet there are many thousands of professing believ- 
ers who never pray for the heathen, or even for the conver- 
sion of their loved ones. So, too, there are more believers 
who never plead with any living soul for his own good. From 

year’s end to year’s end, never a word of invitation passes 
their lips. “Dumb dogs” they are “who cannot bark” and 
warn their friends of the danger approaching. How the 
Jewish queen shames the Christian believer ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Ahasuerus the King—In the winter palace of the Persian 
kings, this king, sometimes called Xerxes, had a time of feast- 
ing for half a year, when men from all his provinces came to 
see his riches and glory. The last seven days he invited 
palace geniseer we Pose coma” fo ofene £9.the overt of hie 
within rich hangings looped with silver rings, and to drink 
wine out of cups of gold. After he had been drinking more 
wine than was good for him, he ordered his beautiful Queen 
Vashti to come before everybody and show her beauty. She 
refused, and the king was so angry that he said she should 
nevermore come in his sight. 

Esther the Orphan Girl—Among the Jews whose fathers 
had been brought captive from Jerusalem was a man called 
Mordecai, a gate-keeper for the king; he had been a father to 
a little orphan girl named Esther, his niece. What is an 
orphan? The king went away after the feasts, fought some 
great battles, and when he came back to his palace he wanted 
another queen. He ordered officers to gather all the most 
beautiful maidens from all his provinces, bring them to a 
palace, dress, and keep them in ease and plenty until the 
king might see them and choose one for his queen. It was 
done, and among them all the most lovely and beautiful was 

the orphan girl, Who? The king loved her more than any 
other ; he set the royal crown on her head, and made her queen. 

Mordecai the Gate-Keeper—Every day he walked up and 
down before the court to hear how his dear child fared, and 
what would become of her. When she was made queen, he 
told her not to say that she was a Jew; and she obeyed and 
loved Mordecai just as when she was a little child in his 
house. What command did she obey when she honored the 
one who had been to her in place of father and mother? 
What is the promise about days being long? 

Haman the Prince—He was chief of all the princes, next 
to the king. When he went through the gate into the king’s 
court, all the keepers and servants bowed low as he passed, 
and honored Prince Haman,—all but one, he never bent his 
head. Harnan was angry and hated him; when he told his 
wife about it, she reminded him that he was rich and great, 
and need not care; but he said, All that is nothing, so long 

as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. 
The King’s Order—Because Haman hated Mordecai, he 
hated every Jew in the world. He told the king there were 
some people in his countries who would not keep his laws, 


nor be of any profit to him, and that it would be better if 


they were all put out of the way. Haman was very rich, 
and offered to pay a great deal of money, in silver, to the king, 
to destroy them all. 


He was cunning as well as cruel, for he 


giving him permission to write orders in the king’s name, 
and seal them with the stamp on the king’s ring. 

Sorrow in Shushan—The king and Haman sat down to 
drink ; but in the city, as the news spread, there was sorrow 
and trouble, even in the queen’s palace. Word was brought to 
Esther that a man was crying aloud in the street, in the midst 
of the city, that he was wrapped in sackcloth, and had ashes on 
his head; that man was her uncle Mordecai. She sent out 
clothing, and bade him take off his sackcloth; but he would 
not. She sent another, her most trusted messenger; he found 
Mordecai at the king’s gate, and learned the whole story, and 
took to Queen Esther a copy of the king’s order. Mordecai 
sent word to his niece that she must go before the king and 
plead for her people. Would Esther dare to do so? She 
sent back answer to her uncle: You know the law,—if any 
one should dare to go in to the inner court of the king, 
who has not been sent for, he will be put to death, unless 
the king should hold out his’ golden sceptre that he may 
live; and I have not been sent for to come to the king for a 
whole month. Mordecai said again: Are not you a Jew? 
Being in the king’s house will not save you. How will you 
escape? Deliverance will come, but thou and thy father’s 
house be destroyed. . 

Queen Esther.—Her plan was made. Gather all the Jews 

together, and fast for me three days; I and my maidens will 
also fast. What was always done at the same time as fast- 
ing? Though they did not call it so, in the three days’ 
prayer-meeting, to whom would they pray? The third day 
Esther put on her best robes, and went into the court in sight 
of the king, as she had told in our golden text she would do. 
With fear and prayer in her heart she stood ; joyfully she saw 
him lift.up his hand, hold out the golden sceptre, speak : 
What wilt thou? It shall be given. She only asked that 
the king and Haman feast with her the next day; they came, 
and again she asked them to a second feast the day after. 
The night before the king could not sleep. Who was turning 
the king’s heart? He sent in the night, not for music to 
soothe, but for clerks to read aloud the record books. He 
heard where it was written how Mordecai had saved him 
from a wicked plot, and had never been rewarded. The next 
day Haman had to walk before the man he hated, as he rode on 
the king’s horse, robed and crowned like a king. At the royal 
feast, Esther asked that her life and her people might be 
spared, and told the king all. Who has dared do all this? 
he asked. “This wicked Haman.” Tell of his fate, and how 
“ pride goeth before destruction.” 
Review the story, and bring out at each point the love and 
care of God. In how many ways can you see God’s care for 
Esther, fo Was “Esther willing to risk her life? What did 
our King give to save his people? How has he bidden us 
to ask? With what promise? 
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TWO ASPECTS OF INDIVIDUAL NEGLECT. 


1. IT CANNOT DESTROY GOD’S PLANS. 


“Then shall relief and deliverance arise... 
from another place.” 


2, IT CAN DESTROY US. 
“ But thou... shall perish.” 








HOW SHALL WE ESCAPE, IF WE NEGLECT— 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Save, Lord, or we perish.” 

“ Wonderful words of life.”’ 

“Precious Saviour, may I live.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.”’ 

“T know that my Redeemer lives.” 
“Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 

“ Are you sowing the seeds of mercy.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Ahasuerus against the Jews was issued. Relate the circum. 
stance under which Esther beeame queen. How did the 
news of the decree come to the knowledge of Esther? How 
was the news verified? (vs. 5-9.). What danger threatened 
her in becoming intercessor for her people ? (vs. 10-13.) How 
was the chosen family saved from extinction in the patriarchal 
age? Who was provided as their saviour at that time? 
Through whose intercession were they saved from extinction 
soon after their exodus from Egypt? How long will the Jewish 
people retain a place on the face of the earth? How long will 
the true Israel of God retain a place here? In what light does 
ancient history teach God’s people to regard all untoward 
circumstances? What warning did Mordecai send to Esther? 
(vs. 12, 13.) What exhibition of faith did his message con- 
tain? (v. 14.) What reason had he to believe that deliver- 
ance would be sent them? How could Esther discern God's 
will between the providence which had placed her in power, 
and that which had refused her audience with the king for 
thirty days? How may the character of deeds contemplated 
aid us in interpreting providences? What lesson does Esther 
teach concerning the sacrifice we should be willing to make 
for the preservation of God’s people? (vs. 15-17.) How ia 
man’s condition by nature represented in that of the Jews in 
Babylon? How is man’s condition under the law represented 
by that of the Jews under Ahasuerus’s decree? Describe that 
supreme moment in Esther’s history when she virtually surren- 
dered her life to save her people (v. 1). How did the king re- 
voke the death sentence under which she had voluntarily placed 
herself? (v. 2.) When was her mission virtually a success ? 
(v. 3.) What is the difference between a mediator and an 
intercessor? When did Jesus become our Mediator? When ° 
did he become our Intercessor? How early, and in what 
ways, did God teach the necessity of mediation and inter- 
cession in order that man might be saved fron: eternal death ? 
Complete the story of the Jews’ salvation under King Ahasuerus. 
Complete the story of the book of Esther. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. - 


“EstHer Spake unto Harnacu.”—In that seclusion of 
women which results from the maintenance of the hareem 
and the zenana in the East, any woman in Esther’s position, 
wishing to communicate with the outer world, would have to 
do, at the present day, precisely as Esther did. The women 
in the hareem are cut off from communication with the world 
outside, except through the officers of the hareem; and even 
when they go out, they are always under the charge of the 


1 h d t i 1 t Vv. than ta wrateh th nw 
fectly cacgee for ‘Wether t to talk with him. But it would 


have been highly improper, according to Oriental opinion, for 
Esther to have gone out to talk with Mordecai (whose relation- 
ship to her had not yet been acknowledged to the king), or to 
have invited him to the hareem. In either case the assassina- 
tion of Mordecai would have been the natural result. 

“Wao 1s not CaLLED.”—It has always been the custom 
of the despotic monarchs of the East to isolate themselves as 
far as possible from their subjects. The way in which this is 
most apt to express itself in modern times is by the king’s 
surrounding himself with janissaries. Thus, in Turkey, the 
sultan is practically inaccessible. No one can enter his pres- 
ence save as the sultan gives him the right. The janissaries 
who surround him are brought from the distant provinces ; 
they have no family connections among the people amidst 
whom they live, to interfere with their allegiance to the sultan. 
In fact, they are like the earthenware or glass insulators by 
which we prevent the electric current from leaving the wire by 
the poles. They form a special alien element, completely insu- 
lating the king from his people. It is recorded of Darius, 
the predecessor of Xerxes, that seven nobles only were 
allowed to enter his presence without waiting to have their 
presence commanded, and that even they were not permitted 
to enter at all times. 

“Fast Ye ror Me.” — Fasting is still regarded in the 
Orient as an efficacious means of winning the divine favor. 
“O true believers,” says the Quran, “a fast is ordained you, 
as it was ordained unto those before you, that ye may fear 
God. A certain number of days should ye fast ; but he among 
you who shall be sick or on a journey shall fast an equal 
number of days. And those who can keep the fast, but do 
not, must redeem their neglect by maintaining of a poor man. 
And he who voluntarily dealeth better with the poor man 
than he is obliged, this shall be better for him. But if ye 
fast it will be better for you, if ye knew it.” 

“Esraer put oN Her Roya Apparet.”—In the East, 
as in the West, a common method of honoring superiors is by 
assuming one’s best clothing as a preparation for meeting 
them. The principle is carried much farther in the East 
than in the West, however. “On ceremonial occasions, the 
splendor of the ceremony is often increased by frequent 
changes of clothing on the part of the participators. In all 
weddings among the wealthier classes, the bride must change 


her raiment over and over again, each time appearing in gar- 
ments more resplendent than before, to receive the praises of 
the company. Esther was a true Oriental when she attired 
herself in royal raiment to meet the king. 


expected to get all the money back, and thousands more; for 
when he killed the Jews he imtended to seize all their 
property. The king gave his consent, took his ring from his 
own hand and put it on Haman’s hand, which was really 


To what period of Jewish history does the book of Esther 
belong? What is known concerning the authorship of the 
book ? 

Relate the circumstance under which the proclamation of 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON THE 
TEACHINGS OF HISTORY* 


There are few intelligent readers who have not more 
or less of a literary acquaintance with the genial Scotch 
professor, John Stuart Blackie. The unique personality 
of the man, his contempt for conventionalities, his theo- 
logical oddities, his burning enthusiasms, his always 
rightheartedness, his often wrongheadedness, have all 
combined to make the Emeritus professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh University a privileged person, both as a 
writer and as a speaker. No one who has lingered for a 
while among the Scottish universities—whether at gran- 
ite-grey and hard-headed Aberdeen, at Athenian and 
hospitable Edinburgh, at busy and versatile Glasgow, or 
at venerable and sleepy St. Andrews—but has heard 
strange stories of the whimsicalities of Kelt-loving 

lackie. " Now, the professor of Greek would startle the 
proprieties of university life by protesting that he was 
willing to give up his Greek, willing to give up his Ger- 
man, but that he would not give up his fiddle and his 
Scotch songs. Again, astudent would be up for a Greek 
recitation, when the professor would suddenly detect the 
Highland accent in his speech, and Euripides would be 
forgotten, and the Lowland portion of the class would 
be treated to an animated conversation in Gaelic between 
the Highland student and the Highland-loving professor. 

Blackie’s books cover a wide-enough range of subjects. 
His Greek exercises may safely be dismissed as of no 
interest to the general reader. His Natural History of 
Atheism, and his Four Phases of Morals, are stimulating 
books—orthodox, after Blackie’s rather broad-church 
pattern of orthodoxy. The little treatise On Self-Cul- 
ture, Intellectual, Physical, Moral, is one of the best 


* What Does ITistory Teach ? John Stuart 
New York ; Obaries Scribner's Sana.” Blackie, . 1dmno; pp. 128, 





guide-books to self-culture for young men ever written. 
His Wisdom of Goethe, onc-of the lcast important of his 
books, is an attempt to introduce English readers to the 
characteristic thoughts of Goethe by means of topical 
translations. The Songs of Religion and Life is a col- 
lection of Blackie’s verses upon miscellaneous subjects ; 
many of the poems are really poetical, others are rollick- 
ing expressions of Professor Blackie’s ideas upon things 
in general, set.forth in swift rhythm. The one feature 
of unity which runs through Blackie’s books is his love 
of free human nature; and the same principle runs 
through all his actions. It was this which moved Blackie 
to exclaim, when he gave up his Greek chair and 
espoused the cause of the Highland crofters: “Let 
Greek die, let Hebrew die; but let human creatures 
live!” And the same tone is heard in his last ringing 
sonnet in answer to the English question: “Why is 
Scotland Liberal?” 

Professor Blackie’s latest book, What Does History 
Teach? was, primarily, called forth by the ever-deepen- 





ing political crisis in Great Britain. The interest of the 
book, however, goes much wider than this. The mono- 
graph is really a criticism of modern government in 
view of the teachings of history in the fate of the an- 
cient governments. Almost everywhere the democratic 
element (in the general sense of the word, not as applied 
to one of the two great American parties) is gradually 
assuming the reins of power; and almost everywhere in 
Europe, if not in America, the question of the relations 
of church and state becomes daily more perplexing. It 
is to the consideration of this twofold theme that Pro- 
fessor Blackie devotes himself: What does history teach 
in regard tothe state? What does history teach in regard 
to the church ? 

In his answer to the former question, Professor Blackie 
points out the evils of tyrannical and oligarchical govern- 
ments as they were displayed in the ancient world; but, 
as is natural in view of recent radical progress in Eng- 
land, he emphasizes even more the evils which can spring 
from an unreined democracy. Professor Blackie believes 
in freedom and balance; and he fears that pure democ- 
racy means freedom without adequate balance, and there- 
fore without adequate means of protection against license. 
This great Western republic, the United States, “will be 
looked upon by all lovers of their species,” goes on the 
Scotch professor, “with the most kindly curiosity and 
self-reliant, sober-minded Anglo-Sxow sar 4, the stout, 
in the courséjof the ages to the difficult art of self-gov- 
ernment; here we have a constitution framed with the 
most cautious consideration and with the most effective 
checks against the dangers of an overriding democracy - 
here also a people free from any imminent external dan- 
ger, as they have unlimited scope for internal progress.” 
Professor Blackie sees that America has not been alto- 
gether free from the working of those forces which have 
proved disastrous to ancient and to modern states; but 
he protests against the, Conservative tendency to hold 
America up as an example of the evils of popular govern- 
ment. “The sins of American democracy [again in the 
general sense] may serve as a useful hint to us not rashly 
to tinker our own mixed constitution without waiting 
for a verdict on issues, which, as Socrates wisely says, lie 
with the gods; nor, on the other hand, is there any wis- 
dom in ascribing to the American form of government 
evils which, as belonging to human nature, crop up with 
more or less abundance under all forms of government,— 
and which may be specially rife among ourselves. We 
also have our Glasgow banks, our bubble companies of 
all kinds, our heady speculations, our hot competitions, 
our over-productions, our haste to be rich, our idol- 
worship of mere material magnificence.” The conclusion 
to which Professor Blackie comes is that in government 
all extremes are wrong, that nothing is more dangerous 
in government than logical consistency along a single 
narrow line, that minorities have rights as well as ma- 
jorities, and that democracy stands as much in need of 
the check-rein as aristocracy does of the spur. 

Professor Blackie prefaces his discussion of the teach- 
ings of history for the church, with the characteristic 
quotation in Greek of the words of our Lord, beginning: 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord.” After 
a brief sketch of the relations of religion to state-craft 
among the polytheistic nations of antiquity, Professor 
Blackie notices the rapid and healthy growth of Chris- 
tianity during the period when it had no connection 
with the state. Next he calls attention to the growth of 
the ascetic and intolerant tendencies in the church of 
the succeeding age. “Had the dogmatic tendency of the 
church contented itself with tabulating a curious scheme 





of divine mysteries,” says the broad-church professor, 
“though it might justly have been deemed impertinent, 
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and here and there a little presumptuous, yet it might 
have been condoned tightly as a sort of clerical recrea- 
tion in hours which might have been worse employed ; 
but it could not be content with this: it passed at once 
into action, and in this guise prevailed to deface the fair 
front of the church with gashes of more bloody and bar- 
barous inhumanity than ever marked the altars of the 
Baals and Molochg of the most savage heathen super- 
stitions.” : 

Although Professor Blackie sees no theoretical objec- 
tion to an alliance of religion with the state, he holds 
that New Testament principles make such an alliance 
one of peril. The peril is that the state shall drag the 
church down to its own low standard. “And so it 
actually happened. The church was secularized. Along- 
side of the hundred and one monkeries of stolid asceti- 
cism, and the hundred and one mummeries of sacerdotal 
ceremonialism, there grew up in the process of the ages 
a consolidated hierarchy of such concentrated secular 
and sacred potency that the loftiest crowned heads of 
Europe ducked beneath its shadow and quailed beneath 
its ban.” The church became so evil because the worst 
corruption is the corruption of the best. 

Since the Reformation the Protestant churches in 
Europe have occupied a peculiar position. In England, 
the Episcopal Church is established by, or with, the 
state; in Scotland, the established church is the Presby- 
terian. These two churches, however, are surrounded 
by a vast body of dissent; and in this Professor Blackie 
sees a strong bulwark of religion in Great Britain. Cor- 
porate unity, says this author, is not desirable. “ Never 
was the life of the Christian Church at once more 
intensely earnest and more expansively distributed than 
at the present moment,” when it is split up into so 
many different competing denominations. Professor 
Blackie is no enemy to the Establishment : “Impartial 
history,” he says, “offers no countenance to the notion 
that established churches, when well flanked by dissent 
and in an age when the spiritual ruler has ceased to 
make the arm of the state the tool of intolerance, are 
contrary either to piety or to policy.” “Christianity, of 
course, stands in no need of an established church; reli- 
gion existed for three hundred years in the church with- 
out any state connection, and may exist again,”—as it 
does in America. 

So the lesson for modern states which Professor 
Blackie finds in history is the old one, Plan nesy lot 
the people rule, but not without checks upon the possi- 
ble tyranny or violence of the people. In all safe pro- 
gress two things, says Professor Blackie, must be borne in 
mind : first as to “equality,” that the equality of men 
can be asserted, only. as safely as the equalify of moun- 
tains ; and, second, as to “liberty,” that “no man as a 
member of society has a natural right to govern: he has 
a right to be governed, and well governed.” 

However much the American reader may dissent from 
special points in Professor Blackie’s arguments or con- 
clusions, he will find this little monograph a stimulating 
study of the questions with which modern statesmanship 


is everywhere grappling, and not everywhere wisely or 
intelligently. 
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It is not easy to say anything concerning Shakespeare 
that is both new and true; nor is it much easier to say 
the old things in a fresh way. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall 
has at least made a sprightly book in What We Really 
Know About Shakespeare, The purpose of the volume is 
incidentally to combat the “ Baconian theory” (which is 
not held by one Shakepearean scholar of standing), but 
chiefly to show that Shakespeare was well born, well 
educated, of high character, and esteemed in his life- 
time; and that perhaps he had traveled on the Conti- 
nent. Many of the cited facts are clearly proved, and 
some of the arguments are accepted by the best authori- 
ties. The known facts and the internal evidence demon- 
strate, for instance, that Shakespeare must have been 
temperate most of the time, thrifty, methodical, and 
above many of the temptations incident to an exacting 
occupation, and to associations in many ways depraved 
and perilous. But the author pushes inference too far. 
“T feel it” (p. 41) is a poor argument for the claim that 
Shakespeare had traveled on the Continent. If one will 
read Mrs. Dall with caution, instruction may be got 
from her book ; but it will be better, for those willing to 
spend a little more money, to buy Halliwell-Phillips’s 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, edition of 1885. 


(12mo, cloth, pp. 204. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.25.) 


At the present moment, when the subject of Babylon 





and the Chaldean magicians has been so recently before 
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the Sunday-schools, there is special timeliness in the 
publication of the English translation of Ernst Eck- 
steins novelette, The Chaldean Magician. The scene, 
however, of this gruesome tale of love, rivalry, and 
imposture, is not Babylon, but Rome,—the Rome of 
Diocletian. The reader must therefore remember that 
the Chaldean of the story represents the lower depths to 
which Chaldean philosophy sank, when the world’s 
metropolis opened a free market to every form of foreign 
superstition. (16mo, pp. 112. New York: William 8. 
Gottsberger.) 


To the class of commentaries wholly biblical is to be 
added a recent little volume entitled The Psalms Illus- 
trated from Scripture, which is introduced to English and 
American readers by a preface from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Horatius Bonar. This is an edition of the book of 
Psalms, of pocket size, with illustrative passages from 
the other books of Scripture, printed in smaller type 
beneath the text which they illustrate. The number of 
illustrative passages thus quoted in full’ amounts to 
nearly two thousand. The type is good, the binding 
tasteful, and the three edges are gilt. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Mr. John B. Alden has done good service to the popu- 
lar knowledge of literature in his reprint of Peyton’s 
Glasse of Tyme. Peyton is one of the predecessors of 
Milton who have been claimed as sources from which 
the great poet of Paradise Lost drew ideas for his poem. 
What the real relation between Peyton and Milton 
was the reader may judge for himself after the peru- 
sal of the quaint but weak verses of Peyton. The com- 
parison will be assisted by the Introduction to this 
volume, reprinted in part from the North American 
Review. (16mo, pp. 177. New York: John B. Alden. 
Price, 50 cents.) 





Third in the series of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s Through 
the Year with the Poets, comes the volume of poems on 
February. This, like its predecessors, December and 
January, is a fairly representative collection of poems 
on the month and the phenomena of the month. The 
February poems include several on Valentine’s Day; 
among these, J. L. H. Hunt’s flippant ode to Bishop 
St. Valentine might well have been omitted in favor of, 
Ay Newman’s tender Valentine poem. (16mo, PR; xxiy.} 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Religious workers in our manufacturing gowns will 
find a helpful article on The Spiritual Problem of the 
Manufacturing Town, in the February number of The 
Andover Review. The article is from the pen of the 
Rey. Dr. W. W. Adams. Professor Ely’s article on 
Socialism, in the same number, is a brief statement of 
what the Church has failed to do and of what the Church 
ought to do for the social problems which are perplexing 
modern statesmanship. 


In the current number of The Monthly Interpreter, 
Professor A. H. Sayce’s suggestive series on The Old 
Testament in the Light of Recent Discoveries reaches 
the tenth chapter of Genesis—the “ ethnological chapter,” 
as it might be called. Professor Sayce takes up the verses 
of this chapter‘one by one, and points out the identifica- 
tions which have been made possible by modern Assyrian 
and Egyptological discovery. The series is worthy of 
the attention of Bible students. 


The Magazine of Art for March contains a paper by 
William Holmden on Art in Persia, which will be found 
of interest by the antiquarian student. Mr. Holmden, 
after a brief description of Persian art in general, con- 
fines himself to a discussion of the pillar as that which 
was most characteristic in Persian art. Mr. Holmden’s 
recognition of the unique importance given to the pillar 
in Persian art is somewhat exaggerated, owing to his 
incomplete induction of the phenomena of the pillar in 
the art of Egypt and of the Semitic nations. 


Announcement is made in The Old Testament Student 
for February of an important mew departure as regards 
the Institute of Hebrew. Arrangements have been made 
for granting the style of Fellows of the Institute to those 


. who should successfully pass examinations in one-half 


of each of the three divisions of the Hebrew Bible, in 
Hebrew grammar, and in two cognate languages, and 
who-shvuld prepare an original thesis on some subject 
connected with Old Testament study. The work will be 
equivalent in quality to that required for the degree of 





Ph.D., andthe examinations will be held at the various 
summer schools. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Kentucky, special, at Lexington.................se0008 
Tennessee, special, at Chattanooga. 
Georgia, special, at Atlanta 
Florida, at Jacksonville:..........00+ssccssccecssessese cocsesese 
Louisiana, at New Orleans.............06 00 sesessece cesses 
California, state, at San Jose.......0...ssccossssssssescecscoves 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington 
Kansas, state, at Junction City 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa 
SPW, MUU, BEBO Tol. cceas ne cits vSphus Bithoalnid Wecioniden dbcbiinsd 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne 


APOC OOO Oe Se eeee eeeeeeeee 


OOo CRORES Dee eeOeRe He eeee Seeeesene 


OOOO OOOe eter eneearees sereeseee 


SOOO OOO OR eee reese eeeeeeeseeeetes 


SOPOT Oe ROHR E Ee EEE EOSES HEHE EEEES HeeeeEeee 


Oe CORE OOOS Bees eeees SeEeeeEee 


Dakota, territorial, at Pierre..................sesessees sesseeees June 8-10 
ROW: YORK, CURE, RE FSUMIO «. .rscees seessccecvecceseseisesseess June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at New Albany............60--sessses secessees June 22-24 


Oe Coe eee eee ete eeeeeeees 


Minnesota, state, at Mankato June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,J uly 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .ccccsssssccsssseeeee August 17-19 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown October 19-21 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. _ 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. M. 


Jenene eeee enseseee 


Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 


First Saturday in each month, 3 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........2. ssssssees Saturdays, 3 P. M 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts..........s000 Saturdays, 4 P. M 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 

Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. M. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding Ist and 3d Sundays, 4 P. M. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 

Every other Friday, 4 P. M. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. M. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 

Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. M. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. M. 
New York City. ChexeU2rure 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St........cceseeceeneeees 
Paterson, N.J., Market St. Methodist €hurch..Tuesdays, 4 P. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 

lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
G Sts., N. W Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
Fridays, 3 P. M. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Sunday-school Union will be 
held at New Albany, June 22-24. The announcement 
comes through the president of the Union, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Levering. 

—Twenty-seven county and district conventions are to 
be held in Pennsylvania during the months of April, 
May, June, and July, and the number will probably be 
increased by future announcements. Pennsylvania 
workers wil! find the list in the first number of the Penn- 
sylvania Sabbath-school Review, whose pending publica- 
tion we announced several weeks ago. The Review is a 
four-page quarterly published by the State Committee 
at Altoona, Pennsylvania; and its price is twenty-five 
cents a year. 


—Mr. B. F. Jacobs has arranged for the holding of 
five special conventions in the South, in the immediate 
future. The scheme is as follows: At Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, February 25-28; at Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 
1,2; at Atlanta, Georgia, March 3-5; at Jacksonville, 
Florida, March 7-9; at New Orleans, Louisiana, March 
12,18. Itis to be noted that these are not state con- 
ventions, but that they are special conventions for the 
encouragement of Sunday-school work, and for orgeniza- 
tion, especially in the states last named. 


—The earliest of the summer assemblies to send a 
nearly completed programme for the next series of meet- 
ings is the Seaside Assembly at Key East, New Jersey. 
This is under the general care of Dr. C. R. Blackall of 
Philadelphia. The meetings will be held from August 
1 to August 15; August 3 will be New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association Day ; August 5, Woman’s Missionary 
Day; August 7, Young Men’s Christian Association Day ; 
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August 9, Temperance Day; August 11, Children’s Day; 
and August 14, Class Tree Day. The department of nor- 
mal instruction will be under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
James Morrow and the Rev. Samuel W. Clark, besides 
which there will be departments of English literature (Dr. 
R. B. Welsh), German literature (the Rev. J. Richelson), 
Music (Dr. H. R. Palmer and Mr. H. H. McGranahan), 
Botany (Prof. Charles M. Davis), Elocution (Miss C. E. 
Maguire), Calesthenics (teacher to be announced), 
Primary (Mrs. Samuel W. Clark), Practical Church 
and Sunday-school work (Dr. Blackall). Among the 
lecturers announced are the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, the 
Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, Mr. Robert J. Burdette, Prof. 
W. R. Brooks, Mr. C. W. Seymour, Mr. Acland von 
Boyle, “fr. P. M. von Finkelstein and others, Further 
information can be obtained by addressing Dr. Blackall 
at No. 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Bethany Congregational Sunday-school, New York, 
having reached “the limit of size determined by the 
accommodations of the church and the possibilities of 
effective equipment,” has been compelled to change the 
standard of admission. This is explained in an extract 
from the year-book of the church, just published: 
“ Feeling the tanger which threatens all mission schools 
in the constant applications of very young children, who 
tend to crowd out older ones, we have raised the age 
limit for admission from six to seven years. This step, 
with the constant watchfulness exercised in admitting to 
any department, through the preparatory system, only 
those who give evidence, on examination, of a sincere 
desire to be regular scholars, compels us to refuse many 


- | applicants.” 


—Referring to the recent complaint of a Western 
Sunday-school worker concerning the thin attendance at 
a city Sunday-school congress recently held, Mr. Alex. 
M. Davis, secretary of the Congregational Sunday- 
school Association of Massachusetts, sends a communi- 
cation, in which he maintains that the circumstance 
noted by the Western worker characterizes all such 
effort in large cities. Mr. Davis takes Boston as an 
example: ‘Here in Boston, where we have a remark- 
ably large and handy suburb to draw upon, you might 

nce. 6 


7) em ConmuciY wo UU COMES IFUL a GIs 


.| latest Boston Sunday-school convention, that had the 


state to draw upon, and was the very largest such gather- 
ing ever had here, obtained thirty-eight per cent. of its 
attendance from outside a radius of twenty miles from 
the city. Between that twenty-mile line and the limits 


* | of horse-car facilities came twenty-eight per cent. of the 


attendance; while the city proper and its horse-car 

suburbs gave us less than twenty-two per cent. of our 

attendance. The near-by states filled up the remainder 

of the roll. Our largest enrollments have so far been in 

Boston; and as I compare notes with the recorders of 
other denominational Sunday-school conventions, I find 

they also have in Boston the largest meetings. I am in 

the official management of three Sunday-school associa- 

tions, and this peculiarity of attendance has from time 

to time been discussed, but never unanimously accounted 

for. My own mind has been, and is, that the ‘up-country’ 

attendance comes, not of a shopping opportunity in the 
great stores, but in a desire to be stimulated for Sunday- 
school work. Inthe simplicity of country life best lives 
the highest spirituality, and so the highest loyalty to the 
interests along the line of gospel work. The steam-car 
suburban attendance is wholly dependent upon the 
novelty of the theme or the reputation of the speaker, 
—the latter element almost always. The horse-cars will 
bring just about as regularly the same ones, spring or fall, 
with a precision that is characteristic of attendance at 
the church prayer-meetings. The St. Louis amazement 
led me to overhaul my enrollment reports of Boston con- 
ventions in 1881, 1883, 1884, and 1885, and I find that 
seventy-seven per cent. of this attendance accommo- 
dated by horse-cars have been at each of these meetings ; 
and I further find that the twenty-eight per cent. these 
contributed to the whole enrollment of 1885 is excessive 
for the previous three meetings. We get larger meetings 
in Boston simply from the facilities of travel; but, taking 
into account the population and facilities of Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Springfield, and Pittsfield, our best conven- 
tions have been held there. In all our work, no half- 
fare and no ‘delegate entertainment’ is provided. Why 
should our conventions be so far below what they ought 
to be in these large cities? Now, let me illustrate. The 
Baptist and Congregationalist Sunday-school Superin- 
tendents’ Unions have inaugurated here in Boston again 
this winter a normal ¢lass, with an aggregate of 4,860 
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officers and teachers to interest. The 
class opened with 153 present. While at 
the depot awaiting my train, a party of 
sixteen came in, chipper and crisp, living 
in a near-by town, five of whom I knew 
to be Sunday-school teachers, After the 
greetings and conventionalities, I said to 
two: ‘ Did I see you at the class?’ ‘Oh, 
no! we went to “The Mikado.” It was 
just splendid’: And to my rebuke, one 
quietly whispered, ‘Don’t preach us a 
sermon—don’t!’ Well, let us be thankful 
if this be only a small representation of 
the force of earnest, zealous teachers here- 
abouts. Still they are a leaven. ‘But 
what are you going to do aboutit?’ asked 
a member of our committee when this city 
lethargy was last up. Agitate, I reply. 
These teachers do not realize their demoral- 
izing influence, nor their wretched statis- 
tical condition.” 


GENERAL. 


—A new attempt to organize a special 
branch of evangelistic work is announced 
in the following circular from a “ prelimi- 
nary committee” in New York: “Sang 
services having answered the oft-repeated 
question, ‘ How to reach the masses with 
the gospel,’ plans are being matured in 
the city of New York looking to the forma- 
tion of a National Song Service Commit- 
tee, composed of members of the various 
denominations and from different sections, 
charged with the duty of setting in motion 
influences for the more general diffusion 
of song-service work in all parts of the 
country, in halls, theatres, parks, and 
other places where the masses will be 
likely to assemble, as well as in all depart- 
ments of church and mission work. Its 
duty also will be to give such information 
in respect to the forming and conducting 
of such services as those engaged in them 
may desire; to publish and circulate in 
slip, tract, and pamphlet form such song- 
service hymns, with and without music, as 
are best adapted to the end in view, as 
well as to labor in every possible way for 
the spiritual elevation of the masses 
through the agency of sacred song. The 
preliminary committee will be thankful 
for facts and suggestions from persons 
interested in this work, so that the plans 
formed may be such as to start the masses 
all over the country singing the praises of 
God. Address the Rev. C. C. Goss, No. 
97 Varick Street, New York.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 75,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two i nsertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 











Horeford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of imi- 
tations, Imitations and counterfeits have again 
appeared. Besure that the word “HorsFrorp’s” 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine with- 
out it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


60 
g scully’ oF #.00 ver done so toetion aan, 


H Book of 
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Fine 
Solieation ot the Part-songs, Baste, che. 
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Public School Hymnal. 


4# cents, or $3.60 per dozen.) By Irving Emersen. 
collec ion He well-chosen hymns and tunes, 


s, 
By W.S. Tilden. 


High School Choir, 
Emerson and Tilden. 
Laurel Wreath, 
By W. O. Perkins, are three very successful High 
School Song Books. Price, each, $1, or $9 per dea. 
For Common Schools. 


American School Music Reeders, 
Book 1 (35 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 
cents, by Emerson and Tilden, are stacrenaimator 
ons aa in ay schools. 
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Golden Robin, ee Fe 
oO. Perkins, are two very po r gene 
wiaeetsons of genial s school songs. rice of each, 
60 cents, or $4.30 per dozen. 


Any book mailed for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. Drrson & Co., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE RISEN CHRIST. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 
dé. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. [3th St., New York City 


"i, a 
SELECT SONGS. 


ree: by F. N. Peloubet, 0.0. 


BAd 8 and Tunes, 8, admirably chosen for use 
where wale A book is desired for the tional 
Meetin ana the Sunday-school. All who have used 
Select Songs speak of it in the highest terms. 
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LORD, WHEN ? 


[E4itorial, in The Baptist Teacher.] 


Life is full of surprises—some of them 
shadowed by sadness; some of them full 
of sweetness. The Christian’s experience 
abounds in such as thrill his heart with 
rapturous joy. God goes before him in 
his pilgrim pathway, anticipates his every 
wish, and is constantly surprising him 
with the tokens of his love. And every 
now and then he stumbles delightfully 
upon some discovery of blessed results 
that have followed labors humbly done in 
Jesus’ name,—labors possibly forgotten by 
the doer, or only remembered with keen 
regret because of their seeming failure of 
any practical result. What minister of 
the gospel has not occasionally heard 
of a soul that has been quickened, of a° 
sinner that has been saved, by some ser- 
mon, on account of the miserable poverty 
of which he went home from his pulpit 
covered with shame and confusion of face? 
Many years since, the writer of this had 
occasion to preach at a college Commence- 
ment; and accordingly he laid himself 
out in elaborate preparation for an unusu- 
ally ambitious effort. Whether the prep- 
aration was too elaborate, and the effort 
too ambitious, we do not know; but the 
fact was that when the preacher faced the 
people he found that the matter was all 
gone from him—a horror of great dark- 
ness fell upon him, and after gesticulating 
and vociferating, in a wildly incoherent 
way, for three-quarters of an hour, he 
came down from the pulpit exhausted, 


.| humiliated, and feeling as if he could 


hardly dare ever again try to preach— 
certainly not at a college Commencement. 
And yet only a few months ago, a gentle- 
man from a distant city accosted that 
same preacher in Chicago, and, with tears 


in_his 298, ssspred him. at, thse 
‘ hdfred * sermon en the means, in 


God’s hands, of the transformation of his 
life. How little we know when we are 
doing our most effective work! How lit- 
tle we can tell whether shall prosper, this 
or that. A single word spoken in season ; 
a helping hand in time of need; a tear 
of Christian sympathy; a prayer, winged 
heavenward by faith and love; a widow’s 
mite cast into God’s treasury,—may be for- 
gotten by the Christian toiler, but not by 
Him who is enthroned on high. He sees 
and hears and blesses; and so where the 
toiler hath trodden, flowers bloom, and 
fountains spring, and harvests wave, and 
souls redeemed sing songs of joy. 
Sometimes, even here, the Lord. sur- 
prises his faithful people by permitting 
them to see such astonishing results flow- 
ing from their feeble efforts as are calcu- 
lated to fill them with adoring wonder. 
Sometimes, however, they die without 
the sight. But God is not unrighteous to 
+ | forget all their self-denying labors of love, 
and the surprise is reserved for the heav- 
enly world. And very beautifully is this 
set forth by Christ himself, when, in 
describing the solemn awards of the last 
great day, he is represented as saying to 
them on his right hand, “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the fouadation of the 
world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty,and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and yé visited me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” And the righteous 
are represented as answering him, saying: 
“Lord, when saw we thee hungry, or 
thirsty, or sick, or naked, or in prison, 
and ministered unto thee?” As the 
splendid panorama of the results of their 





life-work, multiplied and- beautified by 
God’s ‘blessing, shall pass before them, 
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they shall be utterly overwhelmed at the 
discovery, and with glad surprise they 
shall ask, Lord, when was all this blessed 
work done? 

The Lord said once to a wondering dis- 
ciple: “ What I do thou knowest not now; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” The like 
is no less true of the things that we do, 
when they are done for his name’s sake. 
A little one shall become a thousa: 
and a handful of corn shall shake li 
Lebanon. 

“ Let us then be up and doing, 
With « heart for any fate ; 
Ever watching, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 





THE HAPPY ART OF 
ILLUSTRATION. 


|The Rev. J. I. Boswell, in the Sunday School Journal.) 


“You tell what things are, but never 
what they are like,”’ was the criticism that 
great preacher, Robert Hall, made once 
upon a brother minister. 

This same criticism might be made 
upon many a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
He knows the lesson, for he has studied it 
well, and he can tell what he knows in 
sentences which flow as clearly as a run- 
ning brook; but somehow what he says 
runs through the mind of the scholar like 
water through a sieve, and leaves no trace 
behind. The truth is taught, but it is not 
made effective. The nail is driven, but it 
draws too easily out of the mind, and the 
labor is lost. Now, my dear teacher, 
learn to clinch the nail with a well-chosen 
illustration, and it will stay where it is 
driven. 

For the mind, whether of the child or 
of the adult, delights in making compari- 
sons. We want to know not only what a 
thing is, but also what it is like. We 
hold up as a torch that which is plain, 
so as to see that which is dark, and we 
compare truths in the spiritual world with 


objects which we see in the world of 
na ire. 


enlarged before’ our vision, and what we 
see is not soon forgotten. A word-picture 
is always a pleasant object to gaze upon, 
and the teacher who can draw it at will is 
apt to be the centre of a charmed circle. 

My conscientious friend, Mr. Proseaway, 
who has charge of the big boys’ Bible- 
class, is groping his way in a cloud of dis- 
couragement. His mind is full of thoughts 
about the lesson which he knows how to 
tell, but not toillustrate. “I cannot make 
an illustration,” he says, “for my mind 
does not run in that direction.” How 
does he know whereof he affirms? Did 
he ever try to put his mind on the right 
track, and then apply a little steam in the 
way of well-directed energy? He cer- 
tainly has imagination, for he can under- 
stand and enjoy the illustrations which 
the preacher gives in the sermon. If so, 
let him have hope and courage, and even 
he may find, to his joyful surprise, that 
he has learned the happy art of illustra- 
tion. Nothing is impossible te him that 
wills. 

The world and the word are full of 
beautiful analogies, my friend, and if you 
cannot see them with your own eyes, then 
use the eyes of other people. Begin ina 
humble way, and ask easy questions. The 
truth of God is like light, like rain, like 
seed which falls from the sower’s hand, 
like a handful of leaven, and like a pearl 
of great price. Now ask why truth is 
like these: things, and when you have 
found out, then tell others. This may 
seem like a childish step for you to take, 
but it is a step in the right direction, and 
in the work of the teacher nothing is of 
small importance. 

Advance a step farther, and study the 
poetry which is hicden in many of the 
words we use. Many words are poetry in 
a fossil state, and I have found the study 
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of the dictionary to be a great help to the 
imagination. It has been to me as sug- 
gestive as a poem. Let the man who 
laughs at the idea of finding poetry in the 
pages of a dictionary study the history of 
words, and trace them to the poetic age 
in which they were born, and he will find 
food for thought. Yonder preacher talks 
of tribulation, and he says: “The very 
word is instructive. It tells us of the old 


e | threshing-sledge which tore the chaff from 


the grain, and which left the pure grain 
to be gathered, and the chaff to be scat- 
tered by the whirlwind. So our tribula- 
tion is not to destroy, but to separate from 
us the evil which has grown with our 
growth. And then after tribulation there 
comes to the good man—triumph! That 
word ‘triumph’ calls up the vision of 
the warrior coming home from the field of 
strife, and, amid the cheers of the assem- 
bled thousands, riding through the streets 
of old Rome with his crown and robes of 
victory, and the trophies his valor has 
won. But what is this to the Christian’s 
final victory ?” 

Suppose you cannot originate an illus- 
tration—then borrow, and borrow with 
the utmost freedom. Do a big business 
on the capital of other men, and by and 
by you will have a little capital of your 
own. Dare to be a universal plunderer. 
Invest some superfluous cash in a book of 
illustrations, and use them freely and on 
the slightest pretext. Some persons will 
say this is very bad advice, and tends to 
make one only a borrower and to restrict 
the free action of the mind. Nothing of 
the kind! If you borrow and use, you 
will find out that you can make an illus- 
tration quite as good for your purpose as 
any in the book. You will begin to see 
resemblances, and find that a hidden 
power to see a likeness between things 
now begins to show and to assert itself. 
What have you done? You first threw 


into your dry intellecttal WUNBrt GF 
Pits, snd now you begin to pump out 
a thin but growing stream of illustra- 
tions which are all your own. “I am,” 
said Balstaff, “not only witty myself, but 
the cause of wit in others.” “TI am,” Fos- 
ter might well say, “not only the collector 
of many good illustrations, but the cause 
of many other good ones used by preach- 





in any of my books.” 

The fact is, every faculty of thé mind 
can be cultivated if one only knows how, 
and has the spirit of perseverance. Let 
not the faithful teacher despair. He has 
imagination, and he can perceive the 
force and beauty of the illustrations which 
others use; and if so, he can make some of 
his own if he will first live by borrowing. 
The trouble yet may be that his wealth 
will embarrass him. -What an annoy- 
ance it is, when one desires to illustrate a 
subject, to find not one or two but a whole 
flock of illustrations flying to him as the 
pigeons fly to the piazza of St. Mark’s, in 
Venice, when the clock strikes two! 

The teacher would do well to study the 
method which was followed by the divine 
Teacher. He taught first by precepts, 
clearly and briefly stated, and then he 
added the parables. Hence “the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.” The 
method of teaching by parable, which is 
but one form of illustration, has ever been 
a favorite method in the East, and there 
is a peculiar charm about it. 

Let no man think that to teach by il- 
lustration is only a method for chil- 
dren. It is suited for them, and it is 
suited for all others. It breaks upon 
a subject like a burst of light through a 
storm-cloud, and sometimes it has all the 
force of an argument. It makes the 
theme linger in the memory. Never 





undervalue the art of illustration, Learn 


ers and teachers, and which are not found |; 


to practice the art, and then the dry and 
dreary desert of your instruction will blos- 
som with flowers. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO 
TRUTHFULNESS. 


‘ k, indi 
[The Rev nent Se in mi oe 


David seems to have observed the sad 
propensity to the sin of deceitfulness found 
in many children; for he says of the 
wicked, “ They go astray as soon as they 
be born, speaking lies.” All who have to 
do with children—mothers and nurses in 
homes, and teachers in schools—find the 
practice of telling fibs, and habits of de- 
ception, most difficult to correct and cure ; 
and yet, if not eradicated, fatally mischiev- 
ous in their influence upon character, be- 
coming the root out of which grow the 
cheatings, forgeries, and general untrust- 
worthiness of full age. We have heard a 
mother say: “I can be patient with all 
other infirmities and frailties of character, 
but I cannot be with lying.” All who 
would deal faithfully with the young 
should feel as David did when he said to 
God, “Thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts.” 

Are we directly practical enough in our 
Sunday-school work, and do we act towards 
our class-children as mothers act.towards 
the little ones in the nursery? Do we 
keenly watch for the signs of the untruth- 
ful disposition, or the untruthful habit; 
do we deal with it vigorously and wisely, 
and crush out the evil in its very begin- 
nings?... 

The things of which, as teachers, we 
should take due notice are, that the habit 
of deception is often formed through the 
children’s play. Successes in games are 
frequently gained by schemes, and dodges, 
and over-reachings, which are acted lies; 
and the very success blinds the children to 


both are only too ready to condone the 
moral faults of clever children... « 

But the most constant beginning of un- 
truthfulness is fear of punishment. We 
sometimes hear the mothers of such chil- 
dren ag come to our classes shouting, in 
angry voices, to their children in the street, 
“Tl give you something when you come 
in,” and we want to say to all such, and 
to those who have the care of children, 
“Do you know that you are manufactur- 
ing liars through fear?” What can the 
poor, timid, frightened children do but fib 
and lie to escape the punishments? There 
is nothing else for the little things to hide 
behind. 

And we may do serious mischief to chil- 
dren by unwise and over-severe punish- 
ments when a child is accused of or found 
out in lying. An episode in our own 
child-history will afford a sufficient illus- 
tration. A frail child of some eight years 
old, we had been sent to the seaside to stay 

with an uncle, who had a little family, and 
lived in a pleasant little cottage, looking 
away tothe fields. Playing in the garden 
one day, one of our little cousins fell on 
the path, and ran crying into the house, 
saying that we had pushed against her, 
and pushed her down. We firmly denied 
that we were even near her, but her word 
was taken before ‘ours, we were regarded 
as convicted of lying, marched into an 
upstairs room, seated on a chair, and there 
left, with a Bible before us, opened to the 
words which we had to learn: “And all 
liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
No one had any idea of the unendurable 
cruelty of such a punishment to a sensitive 
and religiously toned boy. But the mis- 
chief it did is shown in the fact that the 
association of injustice with that passage 
has taken every bit of solemnity out of it 





the moral baseness by which the SRGRAPE = 


cleverness, and so do grown people; and’ 





for us. The wrong done rankles yet, and 
such a punishment might have set a child 
against all religion forever. 
It is also especially important that we 
should treat children trustfully, never 
wounding or repressing them, or setting 
them upon schemes by the feeling that 
they are always suspected, and never can 
do right. Noble character can only be 
cultured in an atmosphere of “ trust.” 
And we should do everything possible 
towards correcting the prevailing untruth- 
ful sentiments about “keeping up appear- 
ances,” and about lies being of different 
colors, the “ white” ones being permissi- 
ble, and almost commendable. 
We may conclude with a bit of good 
advice given by Dr. Johnson. Giving 
counsel to an intimate friend, he said: 
“Above all, accustom your children con- 
stantly to tell the truth, without varying 
in any circumstance.” A lady present 
impatiently exclaimed: “ Nay, this is too 
much; for a little variation in narrative 
must happen a thousand times a day, if 
one is not perpetually watching.” “ Well, 
madam,” replied the Doctor, “and you 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is 
more from carelessness about truth than 
from intentional lying that there *5 so 
much falsehood in the world.” 
Shakespeare says : 
“To thine own self be.true, and it shall be, 

Thou wilt not then prove false to any man;” 
and Solomon says: “Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord; but they that 
deal truly are his delight.” 
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paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
one address, or sent separate 7 se the members of the 


ciub, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
script tion, 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to Lave the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


which it has been a All addrésses should include 
both county and sta 


Ifa club votiecbigaies is renewed he A some other ion, 
son than the one who sent the vious ee 
such person will oblige the publisher by statin 

the club he aubsgripes for takes the place of 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS,—By a new goat 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having bu 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides ¢ that when 
the entire force of teachers ir any school is less than 

twenty, the club rate to such school a: be om 00 pee 
copy, On condition that the order for 
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rs be 
accompanied by a statement that the n bere of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 


teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers, rsons who are not teach- 
ors, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
e required number. Any number of copies in excess 
we the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
rate. Teachers to the same household 


same be 
may be counted as ONE Ny maki; such a satement 
number s in For example: re 
rs in a@ school two of whom 


belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
yr ol order to secure the low rate, 


cannot be given to one who forms 
aa on D this this phen “for the este schools. ™ 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the r, toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it! will be sent 
a: upon appticstion. 


fa more ie een Oe of fhe paper is de- 


there are seven teach ers 


are than jpecimen 

copies of a S..5% issue, the pul ne cher Will send (ina 

package to one address) any number of copies each 

a a er wears PF insta rate of Tae cents 
m copies, for nce, wou. 

Bighty cents for four wee ‘ 
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Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Cor. Chestnut and 15th Streets. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully Lee 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. ur 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him — it. 
D. $. rs Wea, Prop., 283 N. 24 St. Phila., Pa, 
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HOLIDAY LICHTNINC! 


Our LECLANCHE FARADIC MEDICAL BATTERY 
is of new and original design. Itavoids use of acids that 
render handling of medical batteries dangerous. In 
ordinary use, it will ranONE YEAR WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION OR EXPENSE. Always ready, does not corrode 
when notin use, Its cost and running expense is less 
than that ofacid batteries. Has three currents, is nickel- 
lated, and mounted in ornamental case. Price $8.50. 
2. 8. GREELEY & Co., Tel egraph, Telephone, and Elec- 
trical Instruments, 5 and 7 Dey St., New York. 


MARBBLE AND 
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sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—>--— 
SING-SONG. 


[L. D. H., in The Indianapolis Journal.] 


Sing of the bobolink hid in the clover; 
Sing of the Summer winds lost out at sea ; : 
Sing of blue skies and the clouds that float over, 
The old days and golden that once used to be. 
Sing and be glad, clap hands and sing on 


Ofsgbe days of your youth and the years that 
are gone. 
Sing of the old-fashioned love lullabies, 


rooned by your mother above her first-born ; : 
Never again will such sweet melodies 
Greet life’s weary pilgrim, bent, gray and 
forlorn; 
There’s rest in the region where the roses once 


grew ; 
There’s peace in the thought as it drifts back 
to you. 


Sing of the land where the wheat fields are 
glowing ; 
Sing of the green-bannered corn and the 
breeze ; 
Sing of bronzed workers who sing’ at their 
mowin 
Sing of the birds and sing of the trees. 
Sing of life’s morn and its glorified Mays 
While your heart travels back over old-fash- 
ioned ways. 


A ig? asigh may make you touch fingers 
the youth that is gone, and let you 
clasp hands 
With the — long dead, whose memory 
ling 
vee Ses a pertiine blown back from life’s fairy- 


Sing and be glad, clap hands and sing on 
Of the days of your youth and the years that 
are gone. 





AFGH..N TOWERS OF REFUGE. 
[William Simpson, in Harper’s Magazine.] 


The present condition of Central Asia, 
as well. as of the countries around it, can 
scarcely be understood without giving 
some account of the. Turkoman raids, 
For a long period of time this raiding sys- 
tem has gone on, but, owing to the out-of- 
the-way ition of the region, the people 
of the West knew little or nothing of 
what was taking place. It is only latel 
that a few daring travelers have ventured, 
at great risk to themselves, into the Dasht-i- 
Turkoman, as the great plain of Central 
Asia is called, and revealed to us a slight 
e of its present condition. —E¥=— 
ag “rronuer Com- 
mission through Persia to the banks of 
the Heri-Rud and the Murghab, I thus 
passed over one of the favorite raiding 
grounds, and had the opportunity of seeing 
the results which it produced, and of 
realizing.to a certain extent the appalling 
character of the system. The raiding of 
the Turkomans was essentially a slave- 
dealing system, founded on the assump- 
tion of a right of property in human flosh 
and blood. Men, women, and children 
were carried off to Khiva and Bokhara, 
thus placing the impassable desert between 
them and their homes, so that escape was 
all but impossible—this security producing 
a corresponding value in the slave markets 
of these places. 

These predatory excursions were known 
as “chapows” by the Persians, and as 

“alamans” by the Turkomans. The 
number of men engaged in one of them 
depended much on the character of the 
leader: if he had a previous reputation 
for success in such expeditions, large num- 
ti would flock to him when a new raid 

ojected ; at times as many as five or 
six six thodeaad men would engage in one of 
these expeditions. Horses were put un- 
der a peculiar diet and training to fit them 
for the necessary endurance, for it must be 
understood that the Turkoman’s horse 
formed’ the essential part of the raider, 
where long rides and sudden surprises 
were the main tactics of the game. As 
the Thugs of India converted their sys- 
tem of murder into a kind of worshi 
the Ishans, or Mohammedan maltaie, 
ve a religious sanction to the foray by 
Pleasing it before starting. At first the 

“alaman” would move 8 owly across the 
desert; but as soon as the Persian frontier 
was assed, it made long and stealth 
marches by unfrequented routes, avoi 
ing all large towns, till the selected dis- 
trict was reached. Small parties were then 
detached; these in the dusk of the early 
dawn crept under the cover of hollows or 
rising ground toward villages, on which 
they came down with a lig tning sweep, 
so as to catch the men or women at work 
in the fields, or by the surprise to seize the 
cattle before they could be driven in. 
Men, women, and children, as well as 
horses, cattle, and sheep, were all fish to 
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the Furkomans’ net, and whatever~ was 
taken they carried off to the main bod 
of the alaman, who guarded the plunder 
while the detachments carried on the work. 
If a village could be taken, then every liv- 
ing thing in it became spoil; whatever 
the robber’s horse could carry, or what- 
ever could be ferced to move on its own 
legs; was borne away. Young girls—if 
they were pretty—and children were 
looked upon as the most valuable prizes, 
as they could be sold to the highest ad- 
vantage in the bazars of Khiva or Bokhara; 
it was also considered alucky stroke when 
any one of wealth or rank was caught, a 
heavy ransom being expected for his re- 
lease. We were told of one raid in which 
a hundred and thirty thousand sheep, 
goats, and other animals, had been “Lip 5 
away; this large number has much the 
appearance of an exaggeration, but sup- 
posing we subtract a large discount from 
the figures—say twenty-five or even fifty 
per cent.—the sum will yet present a 
calamitous loss to the people who were de- 
spoiled. When the operations on the 
ground selected were completed, the ala- 
man b its retreat, generally taking 
another route from that by which it came. 
If not too much overburdened with spoil, 
the plundering would go on during the 
return march. When asuccessful expedi- 
tion had been made, and each returned 
rich from robbery and crime, there was 
great rejoicing in the auls, or collections 
of kibitkas, which form the villages of 
Turkestan; the Ishans again came forth 


and uttered prayers of thanks to Allah 
= all the good things which had come to 
them. 


Sir Peter Lumsden and the portion of 
the Afghan Boundary Commission which 
started from London had to pass through 
Persia, and we had not marched far from 
Tehran when indications of this raiding 
system began to appear. The capital of 
Persia is about six hundred miles due west 
from the frontier on the Heri-Rud, and 
the raiders were in the habit of carrying 
their expeditions up to less than one hun- 
dred miles of the seat of government. To 
realize this state of things we have to pic- 
ture to ourselves the Highlanders regularly 
coming to Derby, as they did in 1745, or 
even nearer to London, and plundering 
the whole region as they came and went, 
to give us an idea of the condition of 


Persia up te the present day, for it is onl 
The ‘Ken 2cars since thegaidine egased-| 


butthis state of things must be looked upon 
not so much as an illustration of their 
character, but rather as showing the im- 
becility of the Persian government, which 
either permitted such things to take place 
or connived at them through its subordi- 


- nates on the frontier. The people had to 


do the best they could to protect them- 
selves. Villages, through insufficiency of 
numbers, could not oppose large bands of 
well-armed marauders; but strong walls 
could be constructed as a means of defense. 
Mud is the building material in Persia, 
and in a dry climate it fulfills every neces- 
sary requirement; we found the village 
walls were made of this, and often of 
great thickness, so that a breach could 
not be easily made. Through this there 
was only one small entrance, so low that 
a Turkoman on horseback could not pass 
through, which, had it been large, he 
might possibly have done when in chase 
of those flying for refuge, and the village 
might have been taken through this 
means. Thedoor, in many instances, was 
of stone, so that it could not be destroyed 
by fire. The raiders never thought of 
laying siege in any way to a place. They 
made a sudden dash; if it failed, they went 
off to try the same process on the next 
village; hence all that the villagers re- 
quired was refuge and safety from these 
momentary assaults. 

We found a remarkable instance of a 
village with the necessary defensive con- 
ditions on our route; it is called i 
and it is within one hundred miles, to the 
eastward, of Tehran, thus illustrating how 
near to the capital protection was essen- 
tial. In plan the outer wall was.a circle, 
this being an exceptional feature; its 
antiquity may be presumed, as the mark- 
ing out of the circular form is ascribed to 
Las or Last, a son of Noah—a character 


- 


| not generally known to biblical students 


—‘“gird” having a meaning something like 
ring or girdle, being that which goesround 
or encloses. This circular wall: may. be 
about twenty or thirty feet thick, and it 
rises in a solid form to perhaps thirty or 
forty feet ; on this the houses are built in 
two irregular tiers all round. . Perched at 
this height, the people were out of all 
danger; while the only entrance was 


closed by a massive granite door forty- 


y | five by thirty-seyen inches, and about 


seven inches thick, working on _ pivots, 
like the old stone doors found still exist- 
ing in the Hauran. The central 
of the enclosuré was filled up with a honey- 
combed mass of houses which were used 
for the storage of grain, and for receiving 
the horses, cattle, sheep, etc. The means 
of communication round this strange 
structure was by a balcony formed of pro- 
jecting trees, rudely trimmed, savers or 
interlaced with branches, and then laid 
over with mud, and without any external 
protecting railing. On this dangerous 
and rickety rt we saw women, chil- 
dren, sheep 
goats may have been quite at home, but 
what percentage of children tumbled down 
every year we did not learn: such acci- 
dents seemed to us—strangers—as some- 
thing inevitable under the conditions. 
When a raid took place, all that could 
manage to get inside were safe; there was 
no intermédiate position; it was neces- 
sary to be either in or out; to be inside 
was salvation, on the outside was destruc- 
tion. Where there were hills or rising 
ground near the villages, towers were 
constructed, and men kept constant watch. 
When the cloud of dust was seen in the 
distance—a sure indication of horsemen in 
a dry climate—muskets were fired to give 
warning, beasts were driven into the vil- 
lage, and every one sought the protection 
of walls. In many cases the fields were 
too distant for those working in them to 
have time to run to the village, so towers 
of refuge had to be erected; these could 
either be entered by a ladder, which was 
drawn up afterwards, or by a narrow 
opening, through which it would have 
been certain destruction for the pursuer 
to attempt to follow. The mills for grind- 
ing corn had to be placed wherever a 
stream of water could be found, and I 
noticed that there was a tower of refuge 
attached to each of them, and it was so 
laced that the miller could run up into 
it without having to go outside. 
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yee it establishes itself as a favorite 





ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia. 


DOMESTIC REMEDY. 
(FOR GALE BY ORUGGISTS AnD GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERG, 
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Cachoke, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The WestrAnster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. bps eg is ominerany qualified for bm 4 by. | 
of sucha k. He is not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet , far removed from the actual 2 of a 
teacher, and writes out 2 fine opinions he has all 
his life been in th e very thickest of the Sund —_ 





work, brag es in church and mission schoo 
he has on vrmey tte on this ey natin 4 what he has 
tonne a many ti een 


. We earnestly Seaameta tee book te a to all 
Prom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa 
‘erade, and bvery pastor Ahn ggee {al ae whatever 

oll £ 


pp tot tits kine of of A 
’s most exce' 

It is by_all odds the most tay veand a 
book of its kind yet this class of workers. 
From The Sunday-Schoot Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ... The Me ys is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical n treatment, 
is worthy of its distinguished and Sapelenued author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were possible to so commend this 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-sc! 
workers that every one of oo“ would forthwith - 
for & copy, and, ming interested in it—as La! 
could not fail, to be—would profit by and follow i 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, eae Can, 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious {ilusteations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. No 

teacher can read this book without clearer views 
the importance, naa ¢ dignity, and Sn rey = his 
work, and without being — 

If teachers would study nomen & and profit or. 
suggestions, the art of ‘caching would be—well, i im 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well La ae ool wg in this Bn cam mn | and in 


has Yod manok egperitese onan’ y carck and 
mission sehools in city and ¢ country teacher tt es 
with much care the best m of instruction and 
government in eb gee 


From The Congregationalis?, Boston, Mass. 
It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in 
oe Say in Innguinge com a veres 
o ics, Lng ¢ shy) ex pexistin and 
‘ihe “hae the work faitht above th 


ha 
such volume of sare like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the eae in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 

brain and heart of the ave: Sunday-school teacher, 
it wold revolutionise botk hint sad his work. Té 
condenses the sia results of long study wide 
experience so fully and | 4 dis written La. 
and attractive, lays through- 
in thi discussed. 


us' not i 
and stimulated . There is very Tittle in m4 
volume that Would & not, with a few verbal cha: 
pe mf | eae 4 a oh on the art of patting things in 

so as to increase the preacher’s eg ted ip sets. 
pa and holding the mina —) moulaing on eee of 
his hearers. It ought to he read and digested b y every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could goene ba. to pny each, of tts tanchers 
this day of be Helps teachers 
should be furnishes ed with a eae of Teaching 


Teachers, bably no man—certain ¢--S- be 
more “ at . h” teachers than this author— 
m 


are ruling us instead of se pe—who are pained 
at the exclusion of the} Bip e from our classes—at 
the wealth of crayon and the sca reity of tho thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplict trivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
sup gman 4 b-- it. Itis a normal course in 
tse We pred 7h 3 yy circulation for This ai able 
real on a su ess important than how 
best to preach the gorpel, 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise it is, 164 neem 


up & 

a didactic in, from 

po of the word" trente » it is a live” book 

title-page toconclusicn. The writer knows what 
riting sy 


IUustrated Christian Pe New York. 
"jis book we have to it is 
“ie. There is nota a dui line ‘in f P It tainty 
4s even while discussi 
fig author's editorial y= ~~ taught 
av t his weighty thoughts so sO as to com- 
: cont on and make the desired impression. 
k is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull! has no 
8. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
3 broad views of the office of the Sunday- 








cher, His suggestions are eminently prac- 
practicable. . The book, without any 
ess, keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 
e ect of the teacher's work in training the chil- 
Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


Every teacher in Saunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by ee: this book. 4 is by far the 
best that has yet a or is likely 10 appear, on 
this tonic, and the t towne tS for which 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 9 in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 





Address, JOHN DPD. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Our Factory Ends of Le peerg | Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors, Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten — a ie extra. 


Postal Note or 
RAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, 





As a few of our competitors have, 
SETUAL pa gill FUCHSIA, indirectly—they probably will still— 
FLOWERING ee er ees See 
nora new ae wate ae ane mr hens an * “Storm Ki Be at fica the srr s.ast at $1.15 in a way that possibly might 


The branches droo Hogsome are frequently as large ae tescupe. The buds for | mislead some one looking about to get 


and biowsoma are alinont a puro w sealyx of 0 of gowns & scarlet; and when a@ plantis bona Bl with buds 
an 


1 ion and beauty no flower can surpass. ‘They are of the best value for their money, we there- 
ee big Ea wrth, 0 rdinary care in pay window ¥ " ss 

of 9 eizong plants We pack vo Sake em a, 50 ots. each, SS crise Berm ir 93.00, 13 13 | fore desire to assure intending purchasers 
e le White 


aoe White, is the queen, of fragrant that this Carpet we are now retailing in 
A scrtetnk ieee nerd and and culbare, Strong planta, which so now | such large quantity is not equalled 
» by mail, 

; " elsewhere, in either style or quality, 

at the low price. We know this to bea 

fact that cannot be honestly disputed. 
Body Brussels at $1.00 (not 

remnants). J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








See eee eee seater onan |, NEW DRESS GOODS. 
to 


please p Lee 
ry ie Saas Sparen ele fe at sme st Lupin’s Colored ¢ 








wi Pansies are magnificent for cemeteries. | Bisom Serge Black............... 















r beautifally i] Segees =e all who | pinek Cashmere, worth $1.25... 
8, BULBS he pe De, FF aE OM MAIL ORDERS A Brotie: 
ments chee at ee | Le Bou 
Postal Notes, Bills, Dratts, , ce Stamps eS B il 
N. B.— Remittance Seiad chen of Btaten 
order, ot expect to, wo will ee of 5 mas A aa latest 
Fuchsia, Swanley White Vio leo also, for overy dollar's worth ordered. from trom this work, etched by himself, 





“THE QUIET HOUR.” 


THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS.| ¢ “Eos 











. traits.) opine i 
Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference = erly | 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any eee owe, per ‘Bala 
other books published. ings, Mirrors. F. K 
Price of the School Edition.... diets $1.50 a dozen. eee eer 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition............-.r++ indehivsesatenin bbdes 3.00 a dozen. Picture Frames. 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding ete, ete. 
the scholar. A pocket in-the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give delphia 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. is. 6, EARLE A SO8S, Oe Cree Se : 








If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- ' THE 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK.|,¢, hearts 























This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
services of @ secretary of ordinary skill; will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge JANUARY 1, 1886, 
of the affairs of his school. .It isa convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- | CASH CAPTPAL. $2,000,000.00 
school records, af gow wond Yor CORR aR TePOM examination, find it unswitable, you may return | Reserve for unadjusted losses mcg 
it, and the money will be refunded. ae rede poor 
Price of size for 32 classes, or less ee — $1.00 0 
Price of size for 50 classes, eule aed -81.50 


Teer RL REY hee daciret. glint i ila Oveniy teh eb ible 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | p.w.0.extiron,Secy. G.1. BURDION, AswtSecy. 


; H. M. Maeri1,Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep't; Cincinnati, a 
= T. F.SPEsR, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ 
“VV Seve A. BYES? Ag’t Pacific Pep San Francisco. 
e 











Reliable 


itGnTence ts 
Illustrating Lesson of March 14, 1886, Esther’s Petition. AeSreitn 
IS A REPRESENTATION OF ESTHER IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING. eAnira a AND Be nbs, ed8bobo 
Size, 26238. Printed in Colors. 
They are decidedly a bright help in teaching the lessons of the International series. I do not hesitate to 
recommend them. Respec yours, H. Lovrs BAUGHER (member of the International Lesson Committee). Soe 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $5.00 per year, postage prepaid. ae. melas aa 











Qraitned SBaogdCe. ProidmnecRY. CHURCH Eston a 


For Ly 3 oh A CYLINDRICAL ADJUSTABLE STOOLS, 
address Lakeside Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ii. 














eddi Vitations, and 
FOG Saree ee, tee ott nied On areiiteccn™ JOHNSON S STORES, Seed drowere, PHIL 











tera ram, iaeeeers | THE BEST SEEDS| Sater | Sista S.cis a eeoe 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth 


Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted 
the publisher will refund to subscribers auy money that they love thereby, 
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